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RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 


This was the very first cake that 
Grandma ever made and it was 
not the cake that the company 
ate for supper. 


Black and white drawing by Dorothy Lake Gregory 


Grandma had thought that the 
reward for knitting her first pair 
of stockings would be something 
more than good advice. 


Black and white drawing by Dorothy Lake Gregory 
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Red Apples 


OW bright and rosy they 
look, hanging on the tree 

in September! You can make 
some that are just as round 
and red, with cardboard, 


scissors,and your “CRAYOLA” 
Crayons. 


Copy the apples in the picture above, color them 
with red “CRAYOLA” and cut them out. You can 
make yellow apples, too,and other fruits and vege- 
tables, until you have a fine collection 
with which to play store or county 
fair. 
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There is ever so much fun in a box 
of “CRAYOLA”’ Crayons! You can buy 
them in drug and stationery stores 
almost everywhere, at 10c to 30c a box. 
If you can’t find them, write to us. 
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“CRAYOLA” Crayons 
Eight Colors—10c 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y 
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» Adventures 
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.. (Girl 


CHAPTER IV 


H, DIVER, may I begin my adventures 
right now? Hundreds and hundreds 
of children have written that they are 

anxious for me to leave at once,” and Add-a- 
pearl showed him the boxes filled with letters 
which. she had received. “You shall start 
to-day,” Diver answered. “Flyer is here again 
in Giant Wings to take you away.” Sure 
enough, when Add-a-pearl looked up she saw 
Giant Wings speeding toward them. “Diver,” 
cried Add-a-pearl, ‘I am so happy. I know that 
I shall find the hidden charms and that very 
soon I shall be able to break the spell so that 
all the little girls in the world can have pearls 
just as beautiful as those we saw in Clam’s 
Castle.”” Then she said goodby to Diver and 
climbed into Giant Wings. The next day 
ne left Add-a-pearl in a strange land in the 

ics. Our little adventurer was quite be- 

ildered by the queer surroundings. Huge 
cnintiin shaped trees with bunches of cocoanuts 
hanging down were alive with chattering mon- 
keys. Add-a-pearl stopped when she heard them 
and looked up. She felt more at home when 
she saw these mischievous little animals; they 
seemed like old friends; for she had often 


watched them pla aving in’ the Zoo. After 


walking almost a m ough the dense under- 
growth, Add-a-pearl-eame“to.an-open space 
in the center of which “was‘a‘fuge rock. Sud- 
denly a tiny creature, covered with leaves, 
appeared on top of the rock. “Wodo is my 
name,” she said. “I have come to tell you that 
you will find the second charm in the center 
of the tallest, largest tree in the Jungle. You 
must find it yourself, and if you need help, re- 
member your little silver whistle.” With this, 


Wodo disappeared as quickly as she had come. 

Add-a-pearl gasped because the little wood 
sprite had come and gone so fast that she did 
not have a chance to ask even one question. 
“I’m not afraid to search for the Magic Tree 
that holds the charm. I know that Fairy Queen 
and Pearlette will help me if I need then,” Add. 
a-pearl comforted herself as she continued her 
journey into the heart of the woods, for after 
all, she was only a little girl. Many times she 
thought that she had found the largest and 
tallest tree, but when she looked ahead there 
was always another one a little taller and a little 
larger than the one she had just discovered... 

All of a sudden the trees began to sway from 
side to side; a terrific wind blew, and the sun 
which had been shining so brightly was covered 
with dense black clouds. A tropical storm! 
For a minute Add-a-pearl was too frightened to 
move. She thought to herself, “If I could only 
find the Magic Tree I know I should be safe.” 
The sky grew darker and darker and when the 
great drops of rain began to fall, Add-a-pearl 
ran as fast as she could. .A flash of lightning 
brightened the sky for an instant, and then 
she heard a loud crash! The storm died down 
as quickly as it had commenced. There, just 
a few yards in front-of her, Add-a-pearl saw an 
immense tree torn up. by the°roots. It was 
the biggest one she had ever seen in her life. 
“Oh, oh,”’ she cried, “‘it must be the Magic Tree. 
I wonder if I can find the hidden charm?” 

Add-a-pearl noticed that the trunk was split, 
and when she came closer to the opening in 
the side of the tree she stopped, for there 
hidden in the center was a queer little old 
chest! What did it contain? 


ADD-A-PEARL, 108 N. State St., CHICAGO 
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LL day long, Clara the 

A Cow wandered about 

in a big meadow, eat- 

ing luscious grasses and watch- 

ing the romping, rosy children 

who came from the big house 
on the hill. 


“They wouldn’t look so 
well and strong if it weren’t 
for my milk,” she used to say 
proudly. “They couldn’t get along without me!” 


But one day Clara the Cow had a terrible shock! A 
Pale Little Boy came into the meadow with the rest of 
the children. He didn’t run. He didn’t play. He just sat. 


Clara the Cow stopped short in the middle of a bite. 
“Who’s that?” she mooed anxiously. The biggest, rosiest 
child of all answered her. 


“‘He’s my little brother,” she said. “He’s been sick.” 


“Oh!” said Clara the Cow. “Well, just give him 
plenty of milk—” 


“But he won’t drink milk!” said the biggest child. 
“He doesn’t /ike milk.” 


“Doesn’t like milk!” said Clara the Cow, gazing 
wildly at the biggest child. ‘“‘Doesn’t like milk?” 


“T never heard of such a thing before,” said the biggest 
child, “but it’s true. Mother’s trying ever so hard to get 
him to drink it.” 


| “He must drink it!” said Clara the Cow, firmly. “Tell 
me tomorrow if he drinks it.” 


But the next day the biggest child had bad news for 
Clara the Cow. “‘He won’t drink it,” she said, “not even 
teeny sips. Mother doesn’t know what to do.” 


And Clara the Cow was nearly distracted. She burst 
into tears and actually stopped eating. ... But the next 
day after that, the biggest child came dashing out of the 


Postum i is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 

Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choco- 

* late. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by 

adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


and the 
Pale Little Boy 
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ie at Julians time, wav- 
ing her napkin at Clara the 
Cow. “He’s drinking it!” she 
shouted. “He’s drinking it!” 


““Hoo-ray!” mooed Clara the 
Cow. She pranced and kicked 
and swished her tail. “‘ How did 
your mother get him to doit?” 


“She tried a new idea!” 
shrieked the biggest child. “‘She 
gave him Postum-made-with-hot-milk! It’s delicious! 
He loves it! And it’s wonderful for him! Hooray!” 


And the biggest child disappeared into the house, 
still waving her napkin, and Clara the Cow, with a long 
sigh of relief, began to eat again. 


. So many mothers are giving their children this 
MOTHERS: wonderful drink—Instant Postum, made with hot 
(not boiled) milk, instead of the usual boiling water. It’s a most delicious 
and nourishing drink, tempting even to the child who cannot 
drink “plain milk.” 


No mother needs to be told that milk is vitally important in the diet 
of her child. Postum adds to milk the delicious flavor and goodness of 
roasted whole wheat and bran. Nothing but benefit in this hot drink— 
not the slightest suspicion of a dangerous drug, such as makes tea and 
coffee unfit drinks for children, and unhealthful even for adults. 


Why not try Postum for your entire family? It’s as economical as 
it is healthful and delicious—and Instant Postum is made so easily, 
right in the cup! . . . Get Postum from your grocer; or, if you prefer, 
mail the coupon below. We will send you a week’s supply free, to- 
gether with an interesting booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 
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Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. * P—C.L. 9-26 


I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 1 Check which 
Postum Cereau (prepared by boiling) . . . . O you prefer 


Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 


: In Canada, address Gane Postum = Seanen Co. Ltd. i 
$ 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario i 
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NEW PLAYMATES 


we boys and girls have crossed 
the sea 

To make their home with you and me, 

I think it’s just a lot of fun 

To learn the things that they have done 

Back where they used to live and do 

What seems to us so strange and new. 

A boy with, oh, the queerest name 

Taught me to play the finest game 

I ever learned from anyone; 

And sister thinks it splendid fun 

To dance as our new playmates do; 

They like our games and dances, too! 
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FRIENDS 


HELEN WING 


Eo LIKE to give a partyand invite myfriends to come, 

(Not just the ones who live next door to me) 

But lots and lots of boys and girls I’ve never met before 
Who live in foreign lands across the sea. 


I'd ask a little Eskimo all bundled up in fur 
To come and bring his sister on a sled, 
And then I'd ask a Spanish girl, who’d dance with 
castanets 
And wear a lacy shawl upon her head. 


There’d be a boy from Russia and another from Japan 
And Dutch girls with their aprons starchy white; 
They’d come from North and South and West and 

even Africa, 
No matter if it took them all the night. 


When they got here we'd circle ’round and play ‘Grand 
Right and Left’— 
T’would make no difference what we talked about, 
For if we couldn’t understand, and got all 
tangled up, 
We wouldn’t care—we’d only laugh and 
shout. 


And when we were acquainted and had played 
our favorite games, | 
Then I suppose perhaps they’d have to go, 
But after many, many years, when we were 
all grown up, 
We'd meet again—and still be 
friends, I know. 





HO would ever think 
W the moon would be as 
excited as a little boy or girl over her 
birthday night, for the moon must be very old, 
older than any 
Mother or Father 
or Grandma. But 
the moon was ex- 
cited because her 
face got very round 
and shiny, and 
she looked out over 
the world in a very 
special way on this 
birthday night 
when all the 
Chinese boys and 
girls were waiting 
for her party. 
Once long ago 
the children of 
China, thinking 
about a birthday 
party for the 
moon, wondered what they could bring her 
for a birthday present. ‘The moon is full of 
light,” they said. ‘She loves brightness more 
than the dark. She is never dark at all except 
when the dragon gets angry and swallows her 
and people say, ‘O, that is an eclipse!’ and 
are sorry for the moon. But even then she 
comes back into the light again as soon as 
ever she can, and most of the time she is 
trying to grow bigger and more full of light. 
We know,” the Chinese children said, ‘that 
the moon looks saddest those nights when her 
brightness is growing smaller and smaller, 
and so perhaps the birthday present the moon 
would love best would be beautiful lanterns. 
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THE MOON’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


DOROTHY ROWE 


Author of ‘“‘The Rabbit Lantern” 
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We will have lanterns of every 
color and wonderful shapes,”’ 
the children said, and clapped their hands. 

The Lantern Maker smiled when the chil- 
dren told him of 
their plan. He 
smiled and then he 
said, “Of course, 
the moon would be 
happy with such 
beautiful presents, 
and of course I 
shall make the 
lanterns for you, 
Little Ones.” 

The first party 
for the moon was 
not as big or as 
wonderful as other 
parties that came 
afterwards when 
the Lantern Maker 
had learned how 
to make nicer lan- 
terns, and when there were more children to 
carry the beautiful presents to the party for 
the moon. 

The gayest party of all was the one for 
which the Lantern Maker made a little paper 
man called Small Flour Face because there 
was a white patch on his nose like a daub of 
flour. He was a very good lantern. His coat 
was pink and his paper trousers were pink 
and frilly. He had paper feet that moved in 
a lifelike way, and when you did not look too 
closely you’d never know his body was made 
of bamboo and his face of mud. The body of 
Small Flour Face was round and hollow and 
inside it was the place for the bright red 
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candle that some little boy or girl would 
light when the time came to take him to the 
Moon’s party. Lantern Maker fastened a 
stick to the head of Small Flour Face, put 
a candle in him and hung him up in the shop 
to wait until someone bought him for a 
present to the moon. 

Small Flour Face was hung beside two other 
paper lantern men and they had really much 
uglier clothes than his. At first he was proud 
of his good clothes and looked out over the 
shop in a haughty manner. 

“Hello, there, how are you?” he called toa 
paper Frog Lantern, all green and warty, 
whose huge eyes bulged out as if in surprise 
at the beautiful clothes of Small Flour Face. 

“T am quite leapy, thank you,” the Green 
Frog said. “I am being very careful of my 
shiny green skin and standing still so the 
candle in me won't tip over and break. 
Pretty soon someone will come in to the shop 
and buy me and I shall go on a long journey.” 

“Yes, I know,” Small Flour Face said. “I 
hope I shall be bought very soon, too, and 
taken out into the great world where the 
streets are all yellow and misty and there is 
much sky just as blue as that little bit that 
peeps in the window over there.” 

The Green Frog sighed, and then a Snowy 
Swan with frilled white paper feathers sighed, 
too, and said, “Do you think it will ever be 
time for the party? I want to see the sky. 
Someone told me once that there is a far- 
away land where the windows are glass so 
people can look through and see much sky. 
But of course paper windows like the ones in 
our shop are very nice to keep out the cold, 
and sometimes, 
when a bit of a 
hole is torn, we 
can look through 
and see the sky 
just as Small Flour 
Face can up there 
where he hangs. 
And I want to see 
water,too. Do 
you know what 
water is? Some- 
thing that is thick 
and thin all at 
once and very 
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shining and some- 
times blue. Did you 
know I am supposed 
to be put right down 
on water so my little 
green wooden legs sit 
in the water? I will 
be rather nice look- 
ing when I have my 
candle lit.” 

“You'll not be so 
ugly, certainly,”’ said a giant pink paper lotus 
flower, whose curly pink leaves rounded up 
from a green paper stem, almost hiding the 
place in her heart where the candle could 
be put. “You are not so ugly,” she said, 
“but don’t you really know that any boy or 
girl would think I was a more beautiful 
present for the moon than any other lantern?”’ 

Small Flour Face tilted his head rather 
proudly and the Green Frog’s eyes were black 
and bulgy with disgust, and the frilly feathers 
of Snowy Swan rustled loudly. But before 
they could answer there was a shrill little 
call from one of the boys who pasted paper 
lanterns for Lantern Maker. “Seller of 
Lanterns, Seller of Lanterns,” he called. “A 
buyer of lanterns comes. He is just entering 
the shop.” 

The Lantern Maker put down a little paper 
boat he was making, wiped his pasty fingers 
on his blue trousers and went to meet the 
tall, kind man who had come to buy a birth- 
day of the Moon lantern for his little son. 

“This green frog is very good,” Lantern 
Maker said, as he followed the tall, kind man 
about the shop. 

“Um,” said the man, “‘and it sells for how 
many pennies?” 

“Twenty pennies, and that is very cheap 
for such a well made green paper frog.”’ 

All the lanterns were still as still. They 
hung quietly all about the room and from the 
ceiling. The little ducks and green frogs sat 
on the floor and waited, and even the big 
paper fish, whose red paper fins were fastened 
on with wire and supposed to wiggle all the 
time, was still. For each little paper lantern 
hoped in his paper lantern heart that the tall 
kind man would choose him. : 

“‘How many pennies to buy this man-lantern 
with the floury face?” they heard him ask. 
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And Small Flour Face held his breath for 
joy. Surely any one could see how 
his trousers were most beautiful and 
. how intelligently his head was shaped! 

Why, who would want a plain green 
frog when.... 

“That paper man is forty pennies,”’ 
Lantern Maker said. 

“Forty pennies! Huh, that is truly 
expensive. Why I should never pay 
that much.” 

“Well, perhaps I could sell him a 
little cheaper to you since you are such a good 
buyer of paper lanterns. How much will you 
pay?” Lantern Maker asked. 

“Twenty-five pennies is the most I would 
give for that paper lantern man.” 

“Twenty-five pennies! Why, he cost more 
than that to make! Look at his fine head and 
his good, pink coat. Isn’t he worth at least 
thirty-five pennies?” : 

“T will not buy him,” the tall, kind man 
said. ‘Too expensive. I shall take the 
Green Frog.” 

And when Small Flour Face heard this his 
head dropped lower and lower on his bamboo 
neck and he was very sad, for he had been 
made almost a week and no one wanted him. 
There had been many, many Snowy Swans 
and White Ducks and Green Frogs sold, and 
dozens of pink paper lotus flowers had been 
lovingly carried out into the sunshine by 
happy little children who were excited about 
the Moon’s birthday party, but always the 
cheaper lantern men had been taken and no 
one seemed to have as many coppers as were 
needed to buy Small Flour Face. 
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The night before the birthday party came. 
es The Green Frog had been taken 
away by a little girl who talked 
loudly to Lantern Maker and said, 
“T shall take this frog lantern to the 
Palace of the Northern Sea. I shall 
go with my father and he will help 
me to light the candle that goes in- 

side the frog to make him shine.” 
“Quite right, quite right, little 
mistress,” Lantern Maker answered, as he put 
the stick that was tied to Green Frog in her 
fat, brown hand. “And you will ride out on a 
boat into the lake that star images sprinkle 
with gold. You will go slowly out among the 
lotus leaves and the other tiny boats, and put 
this beautiful frog lantern down on the quiet 

water.” 

“Oh, yes, Lantern Man,” the happy little 
girl said, ‘O, yes, and I shall ride about in 
the little boat afterwards and see the moon. 
I think the moon will like so many shining 
lanterns on the star-pricked lake, and es- 
pecially because they will all be birthday 
presents from us.” | 

Small Flour Face stayed on his hook and 
shook his floury face and sighed. The Snowy 
Swan was taken, too, that afternoon, and as 
she looked back rather-haughtily at the poor 
lantern man he heard the little boy who had 
bought her say, ‘“My big brother has brought 
me two round, shiny-green lotus leaves that 
are bent upwards like cups. They have long 
stems and I can hold them by those stems. 
My big brother says when night comes he will 
fasten tall, red candles in the cup which the 
leaves make and I can have two birthday 
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presents for the moon. But I wanted a white 
bird to put between the leafy lanterns 
when I give them to the moon, so I 
came to buy this Snowy Swan from 
you.” 

Small Flour Face stayed on his hook 
and hung his floury face and sighed. 
Dusk came in the paper windows and 
ran on gray feet into the far corners of 
the little shop. The small boys, who 
helped Lantern Maker, put on their blue coats 
and went home. Lantern Maker looked about 
the shop and was very glad so many lanterns 
had been bought. He planned to keep the 
others until the next moon birthday party 
and, because he was tired, he thought to 
himself that perhaps no one else would come 
to-night. “It is late,’’ he thought. “Here by 
the door I can see the moon coming up over 
the black roofs to her party.” 

Small Flour Face sighed so loudly then that 
Lantern Maker heard him. He turned and 
said, “So, you whom I made so carefully are 
unsold. Hum, I wonder why? Perhaps it is 
the price. People do make such a fuss about 
prices. You are a seemly lantern, quite worth 
forty pennies, but perhaps, well, look here, 
Small Floury One, I see you are sad at not 
going to the party. Now, if anyone comes 
into the shop yet to-night I shall let you go 
for thirty pennies.”’ 

The little lantern man lifted his white face 
and looked at the Maker of Lanterns. He 
almost smiled with joy and he was so pretty 
when he started to thank the kind Lantern 
Maker that, just that very minute when a 
little boy dashed into the shop, he was by 
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far the best looking lantern in all the room. 


as “IT want that one, Mother,” the 


little boy said, and he pointed right 
at Small Flour Face. The poor little 
lantern was so excited he fairly 
danced on his hook. He waited for 
Lantern Maker to say, ‘““That costs 
but thirty pennies.”” Then he heard 
the little boy say, ‘““That is cheap, 
Mother. I want it.” And the 
Mother said, “All right, Son.” So 
Lantern Maker smiled knowingly as 
he gave Small Flour Face to the little boy. 

“Be careful of him and carry him safely 
to the birthday party,” he said. So the 
little boy took Small Flour Face away, out 
into the moon-bright streets, past crowds of 
happy children who had their birthday party 
lanterns lit and were marching along the 
streets, past many houses until at last they 
came to the Palace of the Northern Sea, 
to that place where Small Flour Face had 
most wanted to go. 

The party was all ready for the moon. 
Hundreds of children and grown-up people 
crowded into the boats that went out on the 
shining water. Hundreds of beautiful paper 
lanterns were lit and put gently down to glow 
on the bright lake, and at last Small Flour 
Face saw his candle lit and felt the little 
boy place him near Snowy Swan and Green 
Frog on the star-sprinkled water. It was the 
happiest moment of all his life. He forgot all 
the sadness of the dark shop and lifted his 
face to the moon, to the round, gold, birthday 
moon that shone and smiled back at him, and 
was very glad. 
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THE BORROWED 


ATTIE Bell dropped Dinah, her big 

Pp rag doll, on the grass and sat down on 

the lowest step of the porch. Just the 

day before she and her mother had come back 

from visiting Pattie Bell’s big sister who was 
married and had a cunning little baby. 

“I wish we had a baby,” Pattie Bell said, 
looking down at Dinah on the grass. “I 
love you, Dinah, but you can’t talk, or coo, 
or pull hair—or put your toes in your mouth!” 

Pattie Bell lived on a big cotton farm, and 
there were no neighbors near. In the fall, if 
there was lots of cotton, families of Mexicans 
came in funny little wagons pulled by don- 
keys and helped pick the cotton. When 
that was finished, they drove on to where 
there was other work to do. 

The truth of it is, Pattie Bell was just plain 
lonely. She had not even a brother to play 
with. 

Finally she picked Dinah up and trudged 
into the house. “May I go over in the field 
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where Daddy is?” she asked, and her 
mother saw that she was lonely. So she tied 
the little red sunbonnet Pattie Bell wore and 
watched her start to the big field. 

Her father was away at the end of the long 
turn-row where he helped the pickers weigh 
their big sacks of cotton. It was a long walk, 
and Pattie Bell was a very little girl. ‘We'll 
sit down and rest just a little while,’”’ she said 
to Dinah. ‘“‘We’ll go down this row where 
it’s cool and shady.” 

She could hear the Mexican pickers some- 
where down the rows, singing, but she could 
not understand their songs. The cotton was 
taller than she, and she could not even see 
them. . 

“It’s just like a big forest,’’ she thought. 

Then she stopped. Right in front of her 
she saw something. 

You could never guess what she saw. 

It was lying on the ground, fast asleep. 
No, it was not a puppy or a kitten. It was 
a baby—a darling, little brown-faced baby, 
curled up round and soft, and sleeping just 
as soundly as if it had 
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been in the little crib Pattie Bell used 
to sleep in. 

“Oh-h! O-o-0-0-oh!” That was all 
Pattie Bell could say, she was so sur- 
prised. Where had the baby come 
from? It must-belong to some of the 
Mexicans who were picking her father’s 
cotton, but why was it there by itself? 
Didn’t they want to keep the baby? 

She sat down softly beside it. When it 
waked up she would take it home. Such a 
wee baby! She could carry it, she knew. 

But she had not watched long before she 
heard someone hurrying through the cotton. 
In a minute more the tall stalks parted and a 
Mexican woman, her face all beaming with 
smiles, looked down at them. 

“Oh! Ze little Tony! He roll off my sack.” 

Then Pattie Bell understood. The pickers 
use big sacks with bands that hold them on 
their shoulders. One end drags on the ground 
while they put the fleecy cotton into the other 
end where the sack opens. When the cotton 
is thick in the dragging sack it makes a nice, 
soft bed. Tony had been asleep on his 
mother’s sack. Maybe he had rolled off. 

Pattie Bell was thinking fast. Why couldn’t 
she borrow Tony while his mother picked 
cotton? 

Back she went, running, to her mother. 
Together they pulled her crib down from 
upstairs. They found lots of her little 
baby dresses, and a cap, and a baby 
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quilt with 
blue rabbits 
all around 
the edge. 
They peep- 
ed through 
the edge of 
the crib as 
if they were 
wondering 
why they were there. | 

“Tony’s mother can pick lots more cotton 
if she has some one to leave Tony with,” i 
Pattie Bell told her mother, as she ran up 










and downstairs, getting the nursery ready. 
The nursery was a corner of the big porch. 

When Tony’s mother saw how eager Pattie 
Bell was to keep her little son, she smiled 
a very big smile. ‘‘Much-ee pret-ty,” she 
said, touching the little blue rabbits. ‘Tony 
like ’um heep.”’ 

And so Pattie Bell had a baby for her very 
‘own every afternoon, a real live baby that i 
put his little brown toes in his mouth. il 

One day her father said, ‘“Tony’s father will i 
stay all winter, and help me with the cattle.” 

Pattie Bell ran to hug her father. Tony 
waved his fist high above his head. What 
he said really sounded like ‘‘Goo-o.”’ 

But maybe that is the way Mexican babies ih 
say, “Hurrah!” 
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re asI went downtheroad ‘If you will please direct me 
I met a terrapin, there 
And he politely tipped his hat And get me headed straight, 
And grinned a friendly grin. I'll thank you six or seven times 
(And even make it eight).”’ 


**Good morning, little boy,’’ he 

said, I told him it was North or South 
**Good morning and Good day, Or maybe, East or West, 
I want to go to Turtle Town And I suggested that he choose 
And I have lost my way. The road he liked the best. 
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He listened with such gratitude 

A tear came in his voice. 

‘*How very kind you are,”’ he said, 
‘*To give me such a choice! 


‘*You see, my richest relatives 
All live in Turtle Town, 
And Uncle Terry wrote last year 


Suggesting I come down. 


‘*And so I left that very hour 
(I didn’t stop to write); 

I’ve traveled all of every day 
And half of every night. 


‘*T wish you might have seen me 
When I started on this trip, 

(My spats:as white as bottled milk, 
My gloves without a rip.) 


‘*T wore a purple silk cravat, 
My vest was checkered green. 
(I had my tailor fit it tight 
As skin upon a bean.) 


‘**My figure had the rounded curves 
Of some high magistrate, 

But with these months of exercise 
I’ve greatly lost in weight. 


‘*My shoes have even worn so thin 
There’s not the slightest doubt 

If I don’t get another pair 

My toes will soon be out. 


‘**And yet,”’ he said, ‘‘I may as well 
Go on another year. 

If Uncle didn’t hear from me 
Perhaps he’d think it queer. 


‘*So thank you once or twice again 
For being so polite, 

And when you come to Turtle Town 
Do plan to spend the night.”’ 


And then he left at such a pace 
That if he perseveres 

He'll surely get to Turtle Town 
Within the next two years. 
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THE STORY OF A 
BUTCHER'S 2. 


AND WHY HE WROTE THE “NEW WORLD SYMPHONY” 
By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LL.B. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and Lecturer at American Conservatory, Chicago; 
resident of the Society of American Musicians 


they? They seem to lead on and on 
to the land of song 
and sunshine. I have 
beenon the busy, bustling 
Thames, at London, and 
have ridden a lumber- 
raft from Stillwater to 
St. Louis on our mighty 
Mississippi. Days of en- 
joyment on the castled 
Rhine and on the storied 
Danube have been mine, 
but I have always longed 
to see the Russian Volga, 
where the boatmen chant 
strong, wierd melodies, 
and the Bohemian river 
Moldau, for both of the 
streams speak to me of 
great men and women of 
a noble race, of knightly 
deeds, of sirens and mer- 
maids, of lords and ladies. 
It was on the banks of 
the river, Moldau, in what is now called 
Czecho-Slovakia, that the great Bohemian 
composer, Anton Dvorak, was born in 1841. 
Anton was the son of the village butcher in 
the town of Nehalozeves. (If you cannot 
pronounce that, try it in German—Muehl- 
hausen; that’s easier.) Naturally Father 
Dvorak wanted Anton to grow up to be a 
strong man and a good butcher. But God 
and the Moldau, the birds and the trees, had 
higher plans for Anton than that. Asa little 
boy he followed the Gipsy bands, he reveled 
in the country dances and folk songs of 
Bohemia, and at twelve years of age per- 
suaded the village schoolmaster to give 
him lessons in singing and violin 
playing. 
When Anton was twelve years old 
he wrote his first musical com- 
position—a polka. Do you 


Rite? are wonderful things, aren’t 


know what a polka is? It is a lively dance, 
very popular in Bohemia, and one that Ameri- 
cans might well copy. 

So, ever progressing, 
this butcher boy of 
Bohemia continued his 
music study. 

He studied under an- 
other great Bohemian, 
Smetana, and surpassed 
his master, putting the 
heart and soul of his dear 
Bohemia into the 
rhythms and melodies he 
composed. 

If you children want 
to know what to write 
about in that story your 
teacher asked you to hand 
in to-morrow, just look 
about you. Write of the 
brook, or the river that 
runs near your home; 
write of the birds and the 
trees; write of Mother 

and her care of you, and of the songs she 
sings. That is what this butcher boy— 
Anton Dvorak—did throughout the sixty- 
three years of his life, and he made the world 
know and love his country, her folk songs 
and dances, her rivers, trees and birds. 

After he had grown to manhood someone 
asked Dvorak if he had learned much from 
any one special teacher. His answer was 
one that our Abraham Lincoln might have 
made. “I studied music with God, with the 
birds and trees, the rivers, and with myself.” 
Every one of you can study under the same 
great teachers if you will but learn to see 
clearly, to hear distinctly and to think 
about what you see and hear. 

Of course, you know a composition 
by Dvorak called ““The Humor- 
esque.”” It is one of a bouquet 
of beautiful Bohemian dances 
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written for the piano. The 
other blossoms of that musical 
bouquet (a series of humoresques) 
are just as pretty as the one you 
know—the one in G Flat, which is the 
only one the world knows very well. The 
spirit of these good-natured dance tunes 
Dvorak heard around him in the village and 
in the harvest fields, in the songs his mother 
taught him, and so he loved them very 
dearly. In many of these folk tunes an Ameri- 
can will be reminded of 
the songs of slavery 
days. The Negro gives 
us, to-day, just as 
beautiful melodies as 
Dvorak ever used, but 
God has not yet given us 
an American Dvorak who 
can mount these jewels 
as jewels were mounted 
by the famous Italian 
goldsmith—Benvenuto 
Cellini. Perhaps one of 
you who read this story 
of the rise of the butcher’s 
boy to fame, may be the 
chosen one to make our 
homeland famous through 
its lovely songs. Better 
get ready by listening to 
every old song Grandpa 
or Mother will sing to 
you! Study as hard as 
Anton did to master the difficulties of put- 
ting into notes all you feel when these songs 
sing in your heart. 

But here’s the best news I have for you. 
Our country, America, inspired Anton Dvorak 
to write his largest and most beautiful musi- 
cal work, and we have a right to be mighty 
proud of it. In 1892 he came to New York 
City to be the director of the National Con- 
servatory of Music. Almost immediately this 
lover of lowly, simple people found beauty 
in the songs of our slavery days, and in the 
chants of the American Indian. We had not 

noticed them very much because—well, just 

because we never seem to appreciate the 
flowers in our own yard, but we walk a 
mile to see and admire some other 
garden. Dvorak, who was kind 

and loving in his thought, told 


us that there were folk songs 

as beautiful as pearls all over this 

country. I’msorry to say that we 

did not like to be told this, just as you 

might not feel happy if Jimmy Brown 

told you that there were wonderful rubies 
in your back yard, and you had never 
noticed them. You would very likely reply, 
“That’s not so. They are not rubies. They 
are just plain red stones.” Well then, it 
would be up to Jimmy to prove it or back 
down. Anton Dvorak— 
that great but simple 
guest of America—did 
not back down. He 
proved it. He wrote the 
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symphony for a large 
orchestra called “From 
the New World,” so 
named because the 


rhythms and melodies he 
used in it were like 
those he found among 
the Negroes and Indians, 
and because he wrote it 
in North America, a 
continent in the New 
World. 

To-day this symphony 
is the most popular sym- 
phony played by our 
American orchestras. 
Listen to it upon the 
phonograph or, better 
still, hear a great orchestra play it. And 
as you listen there will come to you songs 
and pictures of this, your native land. 

How you will enjoy this “New World 
Symphony!” It was the exalted gift of a 
good man to this country, and is his most 
popular work the world over. When you 
are listening to the melody in the slow 
part—the Andante—the melody that will 
make you think of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” pause to thank Anton Dvorak, 
the son of a lowly villager in Bohemia, 
for listening to the rivers and the birds, 
and for teaching us through his “New 
World Symphony” that our brightest 
musical jewels are all about us, and our 
business is to seize them, and mount 
them, through love and hard work, 
in our country’s Crown of Songs. 
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THE WINDOW OF 
BUNTY’S STORE 


By PATTEN BEARD 


Author of ‘Tucked in Tales,"’ “‘The Jolly Book of Boxcraft,”’ etc. 


and a best hat. Mother had said, yes, there might 


Bunty’s Store!” This is what Robert thought 

as twice a day, going and coming home from 
Public School Number Eleven, he passed the big 
store where the wonderful electric railway system 
was mapped out in shining glory of gaily-painted 
station, freight station, water tank, tunnel, cross- 
ing-signal and gates and bright, steely rails! 

Twice a day, going and coming, he would stop to 
look in at that window. And in between times, it 
was hard not to think of it when doing other things! 
While Robert looked at the miniature railway with 
its real electric engine, Sister’s nose was glued to 
the other big window of Bunty’s Store where, in a 
white doll carriage lined with pink satin, there lay 
a big doll, blue-eyed, dark lashes fringing over them. 
Such a darling! Exactly like a real baby, even to 
kid bootees that peeped from under a lacy baby 
frock! Sister had no eyes for the railway, though 
she admitted it was fine; she gazed at the doll while 
Robert considered his half of the chosen window. 

Sister said very little. She just looked. But you 
could see how she wanted that doll, just as you 
could see that Robert wanted that whole outfit 
of the electric railway. And, of course, there 
wasn’t the least likelihood of either one ever 
owning either toy. All Sister ever said was, 
“Ifever. .. ifever... I would never want 
anything else ever!’’ All of which was ex- 
pressive, though it really stated nothing in 
particular. 

That engine had headlights—real ones! 

You could watch the bright lights coming 
through the toy tunnel if, on a dark after- 

noon, you lingered late before the 

window of Bunty’s Store. “Wish I 

were rich,” murmured Robert and 

Sister took it up. “Me, too,” 
she cried. 

“‘What do you suppose it 
costs?” he asked. “I’m 
going in to ask.” And, 
suddenly, he was in the 
big store with the door 
swinging behind him. Sis- 
ter waited. She did not 
price the doll. It was no 
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be a new doll but that it must not cost more than 
three-fifty. That doll—that doll—well, anybody 
could tell it was not three-fifty! 

Robert came out of the shop. His face was 
thoughtful. When his sister asked what he had 
found out, he refused to tell. ‘No chance at all,” 
he said. ‘“Let’s go home—we ought to.” 

Yes, surely, they were due home. They had 
lingered a long, long time to-day. Silently, the two 
left the window of Bunty’s Store and trotted home- 
ward—up one long block and down another, here a 
turn and there a turn. And, at last, there was the 
rather small brownish house that was home. Mother 
was standing in a front window. She waved to 
them. 

“Bunty’s, I suppose!’”” Mother cried, smiling. 
“You both should have been here long ago! I had 
some errands to do—one for each of you!” And 
while the two sipped from the cups of hot cocoa 
that waited with cookies, Mother explained the 
errands. They didn’t say what was in their hearts. 
Robert—well, he’d wanted to go out in the lot and 

play with the gang. -That was what he had 
planned to do. Sister, -well, she wanted to go 
see Theresa and play dolls in Theresa’s play- 
room. Theresa had lovely dolls. It was such 
fun to brush their hair—real hair—with little 
brushes! And Sister just loved to dress and 
undress them. All she had at present was a 
funny little doll. It had no hair. 

But the two went about their tasks cheer- 
fully. They were soon 
out on the street again, 
walking toward the 
corner together. ‘So 
long!’’ cried Robert. 
“T got to go "way down 
to that carpenter’s be- 
yond the railway sta- 
tion; you got to go to 
Aunt Marjie’s with that 
book and pattern. Say, 
see who gets home first! 
Last tag!” 

But Sister stopped 
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would be no use to ask for A go past Bunty’s Store.” 


the doll or doll carriage. s She giggled. 
+ “Sure!” he retorted. 
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And he was gone. While she turned up the road 
toward Auntie’s, he was lost in the hurried traffic 
of the busier streets that grew thick around the rail- 
way station. But, even hurrying along, he was 
thinking of Bunty’s Store window where the railway 
train even now was circling past switches and under 
its tunnel. Oh, boy! It looked just exactly like 
the real thing, like the station he was approaching 
where a big fast train had just stopped. 

As Robert went down the long platform, an auto- 
mobile drew up to the station and a gentleman 
leaped from it and dashed for the rear of the moving 
train, just slowing out of the station. He got his 
train all right—just got it! Robert laughed; and then, 
as he reached the place where the gentleman had 
jumped aboard, there lay something long and black 
right on the wooden platform of the station. Robert 
picked it up. It was a big fat wallet. He opened it. 
It was filled with money—so much money that 
Robert gasped. A sudden vision of Bunty’s Store 
—that railway train! But, of course, that wallet 
wasn’t his! It belonged to the gentleman who had 
lost it running for the train. Robert wondered what 
he ought to do. He looked about for someone to 
talk to. The station agent had left the platform. 
Nobody was about. But he knew the ticket agent. 
He’d ask him. 

There was just one thing to do, the agent said. 
He thought there were valuable papers beside money 
in that wallet, and the wallet bore the name of a 
gentleman that the agent knew. ‘“He’s a rich fellow, 
all right,” said the station 
agent. “If he’s on that 
train, I’ll have ’em tele- 
graph to him that we 
found it—you found it, I 
mean. I’ll just take it and 
lock it up in my safe, Bob. 
What do you say? I’ll tell 
him you found it. Guess 
you'll get a fat reward, 
son!’’ 

“‘Gee,”’murmured Robert. 
“I don’t take rewards, I 
don’t—not for giving back . 
what I found. Sure, I 
don’t! I’d be ashamed! 
Say, what do you take me 
for!’ 

“Oh, well,” said the 
agent. “You’re all right! 
But you sure found some- 
thing that time!” 

The bills in that wallet, 
though, rose up be- 
fore Robert’s vision 
as he ran on to finish 
his errand. ‘‘Bet 
they’d have bought 
all Bunty’s,’’ he 
thought. “Oh, boy!” 
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When Robert reached home, not a word did he 
say about that wallet. He was so quiet that Mother 
noticed it. Sister noticed it, too. She had been 
ready and waiting at the door to call, as he came 
in, “I got here first!” But Robert was in a brown 
study all through dinner. 

It wasn’t until he kissed Mother good night that 
anybody knew what was the matter or what had 
happened. She asked, “Something bothering you, 
Bobbie?’”’ First, he shook his head. But, somehow, 
he told afterwards—all about Bunty’s Store. He 
had done right—he hadn’t really had any right to 
that money had he—no, course not! But—but if 
it had been his, my! 

“Then you’d have got the train,’ Sister cried. 
“And would you have bought the doll for me, too?” 

“Sure,” he replied. “But we’re never going to 
have either,” he sighed. “Better forget it.” 

They went to bed. It was just like Sister to jump 
out of bed after she’d been tucked in and Mother 
had gone downstairs. She jumped out because she 
heard the front doorbell ring and wanted to know 
who it was coming. Robert, whose room was 
opposite, jumped out, too, when he heard her. Both 
hung over the banisters in the hallway. Below, 
Mother was opening the front door for somebody— 
a gentleman—they did not know his voice. Mother 
ushered him into the living room, and Dad’s greeting 
mingled with the other voices below. 

“Who is it?”’ asked Sister curiously. 

Robert shook his head. ‘Go on back to bed,’’ he 
whispered. But right here, 
Mother’s voice came to him, as 
she spoke from the door- 
way. ‘‘Why, yes,’’ he 
heard. “It was our Robert 
who found the wallet. He 
has just gone to bed.” 

Gee! Then it was that 
gentleman—that—that 
millionaire! ‘‘Gracious!” 
he exclaimed. But there 
was little time to say more, 
for Mother was up- 
stairs. “Robert,” she 
said, ““‘hurry back into 
your clothes! Here, 
I’ll help you. The 
gentleman, whose 
wallet you found, 
took the next train 
back. He dropped 
in to thank you. You 
must run down and 
shake hands. He’s 
the one who has just 
bought that fine big 
place up on the hill 
—and he’s just come 
here to live.” 

“I want to go, too,”> 
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said Sister. And though 

there was no need of her 

going, she also scram- 

bled into clothes. 

The two were soon 

shaking hands with 

a big friendly gen- 

tleman who held 

the wallet in his 

hands and chatted. 

“When any man does 

a thing such as you did, 

Robert, I just feel I have 

to thank him myself, so I came right up here. It 
was mighty kind of you; that’s all I’ve got to say!” 

Yes, Dad, Mother, Sister were all as pleased as 
Robert. “It was mighty good to be able to do a 
thing like that for anybody,” Robert said. 

“TI wish we could just have some fun together,” 
said the gentleman. ‘Now, I know it is bedtime, 
because I’ve a chick of my own. But what say we 
take a drive before I catch my next train—there’s 
a whole two hours! Can you put on your things? 
We might go get some ice cream together! I feel 
like it, I’m so happy!” 

Mother nodded. The two scrambled into coats. 
Soon they were stowed in the big car. Soon they 
were speeding through lighted streets. It seemed as 
though they had known one another and been friends 
for years. And while they were having their ice 
cream sodas, the gentleman turned suddenly to 


Robert. ‘“‘Son,’’ he said “‘supposing I knew a boy 
—say, about your age—a very nice bright boy... I 


do happen to know one I likealot... I want your 
advice as a friend. Say, what'll I get that boy for 
his birthday? I want to give him something mighty 
fine! You tell me what you'd like, if you were that 
boy ee 

Robert’s eyes shone. And, somehow, be- 


fore he knew, he had told all about that train 
in Bunty’s Store window! 


The gentleman laughed 

and clapped his hand to 

his trouser pocket. “Just 

the thing,” he cried. “It’s 

odd, but I know a girl, 

too—well, about as big 

as your sister. I 

wonder if she 

could help me out 

on a birthday 

suggestion, too?” 
Sister’s gaze was 

grave as she looked 

up into the dark eyes 

of the new friend over 

her ice cream spoon. 

“I don’t know that 

I want to tell you,” 

she answered. “‘I 

want it myself and 
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I guess there’s only one of 

it—’’ She hesitated. 

“IT don’t want to be 

horrid,’’ she said. 

“But I’d miss seeing 

it if you bought it 

—it’s the doll in 

the other side of 

Bunty’s Store win- 

dow!”’ 

“Oh! She’s just crazy 

about it, just as I am 

over the train,’”’ declared 

Robert. ‘Maybe, when you give that to the boy 
you know, you'll let me just lay it out on my floor 
before it goes!” 

The gentleman laughed, just as if it were the best 
joke ever. He couldn’t stop laughing. Sister and 
Robert did not quite catch the joke. But he man- 
aged to say, between gales of laughing, ‘‘Bless me, 
I meant you, Son! And as for the doll—why, we’ll 
go get it right away for the little girl I know. She’s 
you, Sister!” 

“Oh, boy!’ was all that Robert could say. It 
was like a fairy story—it didn’t seem real at all! 
But when the toys were stowed into the roomy 
limousine and they were rushing toward home, the 
gentleman looked at his watch. “Just twenty 
minutes to train time,” he cried as he led them 
back into home, their arms laden down and the 
chauffeur bringing up the rear with the doll carriage. 
“Say, when I come back, we’ll be old friends, won’t 
we? I’m coming around to see you and you can 
show me how that railway ought to go!” 

Robert nodded. Something in his throat just then 
seemed to choke back all the words. He just stood 
there beside Sister who 
was hugging her doll— 
the blue-eyed doll that 
was exactly like a real 
baby, even to the kid 
bootees that peeped 
from under a lacy baby 
frock. Sister couldn’t 
speak, either. 

But the gentleman 
smiled—he understood. 
““Good-bye!’’ he called. 
‘“Good-bye till next 
time!” 

As the door closed 
upon him, Robert, with 
the box of the train in 
his arms murmured, 
just as he had many 
many times before, “Oh, 
boy!” And this time 
he sounded very happy 
as he said it. There was 
nothing left in Bunty’s 
Store to be desired! 
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A RIGHT-ABOUT RHYMES <¢ 
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WEY, by Rebecca M*Cann 








LITTLE RALPH KELLER 


RE was a little boy 
And his name was Ralph Keller. 

He played in the attic, 
He played in the cellar. 


He played in the kitchen 
And dining room, too. 

He made as much noise as 
About TEN OF YOU. 


He made so much NOISE 
That the roof blew away. 
And there was no attic 

In which he could play! 


He made so much noise 
That he CAVED IN THE FLOOR, 
And then didn’t have any 
Cellar any more. 


He made so much noise 
That DOWN FELL EACH WALL! 
And then little Ralph 
Had no house at all. 


But wise little Ralph 

Got some nails and some wood 
And built a new house 

As fast as he could. 


And he played there as quiet 


As one little mouse. 
And so he still lives 
In his little new house. 
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THE STORY OF THE UNHAPPY PRINCE 


NCE upon a time 
there was a poor, 
unhappy little prince. He had everything 

in the world that a child could want, and he didn’t 
want any of it. And the worst of it was that he 
didn’t know what he did want. So he grew thinner 
and paler and sadder every day, until he even for- 
got what it was to smile or laugh at all. 

This worried the 
Queen Mother very 
much, for the Prince 
had such pretty dimples 
in his cheeks, and now 
he never showed them 
at all, so the Queen sent 
for the court Wise Man, 
and asked what could 
be done. Very wisely, 
he put his forefinger 
to his forehead and 
thought. ‘We must 
entertain his little 
Royal Highness!’’ said 
the Wise Man wisely. 
“Let the Court Jester 
be sent for.” 

“Tarrah-tarrah!”’ 
blew the trumpets. 
“Send for the Court 
Jester.” And the Court 
Jester danced in, with a 
hop, skip and a jump. 
He turned handsprings 
into the room, stood on 
his head and made a 
funny little bow as he stood up. When the Prince 
saw his funny face, and his strange dress, and his 
queer antics, he was frightened and cried, ‘Oh, take 
him away! Take him away!” and burst into tears. 

The Queen turned to the Wise Man in despair. 
“What shall we do? The Prince is crying,” she wailed. 

The Wise Man put his finger to his forehead. 
‘‘We must send the Court Jester away. The Prince 
does not like the entertainment.” 

The poor Court Jester hung his head in shame 
and left the room. Just then, a little old woman 
poked her funny little head in the door. She had 
little white curls all over her head, and the bluest 
eyes, and her cheeks were like withered red apples. 
“Don’t cry, little boy,” she said. 

“I’m not crying!” said the Prince, for indeed he 
wasn’t. He had stopped crying the moment the 
little old lady had appeared. 

“And he’s not a little boy,” insisted the Wise 
Man. “He’s the Prince.” 

“Indeed,”’ said the little old lady, waggling her 
head. “I think I know a little boy, when I see one. 
Would you like a nice fresh egg, my dear?” And 
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a tiny green basket lined 
with leaves, in which there lay a beautiful fresh 
white egg. 

“No,” said the Queen. “I know he would not. 
The Prince has no appetite.” 

“T have no appetite,” echoed the Prince, “but I 
would like that pretty little white egg.” 

“Then you shall have 
it, my dear,” said the 
Queen, who never de- 
nied him a wish. “How 
much gold do you want 
for it, my good woman?” 

The little old woman 
shook her head. ‘This 
one is not for sale. But 
the little boy may come 
along with me, and my 
goody hen will lay him 
one just like it for his 
supper.” 

“He’s not a little 
boy,’’ corrected the 
Wise Man. ‘‘He’s the 
Prince.” 

“TI am a little boy!” 
insisted the Prince, 
“and I’m going with the 
little old lady, and eat 
an egg for my supper, 
that her goody hen will 








lay.” 








The Queen said, ‘“The 
Prince is going riding.” 
And the trumpets blew, “Tarrah-tarrah, make way 
for the Prince. The Prince is going riding.” 

All day long the Prince rode on his little white 
horse, with the golden saddle, and the black velvet 
reins, and all day long the little old lady rode beside 
him in a funny little old blue wagon, with a funny 
little old brown horse, that stopped every few min- 
utes to eat the grass by the roadside, or to turn his 
head and smile at the little old lady. Behind them 
rode twelve soldiers on black horses, to see that no 
harm came to the little Prince. 

Finally they came to a green hillside, so steep that 
it seemed to go straight up, up, up to the sky, and all 
overgrown with vines and bushes and trees. “We 
get off here,” said the little old lady and jumped 
down out of her funny little old carriage, and helped 
the Prince down from his horse, before the twelve 
soldiers could say, “Jack Robinson.” And, indeed, 
they never had the chance to say it, for, with a wave 
of her hand, the little old lady said, “Prrrrt,” and all 
twelve soldiers and their big black horses disappeared. 

The little old lady gave the Prince her hand, and 
they began to climb the steep hill. As they walked, 
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little white rabbits peered out through the bushes 
with their bright beady eyes, and wrinkled their 
little noses and waved their furry ears, and tiny 
yellow and blue flowers fluttered their pretty heads 
at them, and bright red berries, already picked and 
lying in big green leaves 
like plates, just seemed 
to call, “Come and taste 
us.” And the Prince 
did taste one, and it 
was very good, like 
watermelon and rasp- 
berries, all mixed to- 
gether. 

Finally the little 

Prince grew very tired 
and hungry. It was 
such a steep hill, and 
they had climbed a long, 
long way. “I have such 
a hollow feeling here,” 
said the Prince pointing 
to his little royal stom- 
ach, “and my legs are 
moving so slowly, and 
I can’t keep my eyelids 
up.” 
“Oh, ho!” said the 
little old lady. ‘‘Some- 
one is hungry and 
someone will sleep well 
to-night.” 

“Not I,” said the 
Prince, “for I have no 
appetite, and I have 
insomnia.” 

“We shall see,” said the little old lady. ‘Those 
are only words that the Wise Man found in the 
dictionary, and I’ll wager you have found your 
appetite and lost your insomnia on this hill.” And 
she gave the little Prince both her hands to hold and 
they went on climbing. With the little old lady’s 
two hands in his, the Prince found new strength, and 
soon they came to the top of the hill, and could see 
the country beyond. The sun was just going to bed, 
with one white cloud for a pillow, and a beautiful 
rose-colored cloud for a coverlid, and as soon as the 
little boy came to the top of the hill, the sun winked 
one eye, as if he had been waiting for the Prince 
to appear, and with a great rosy yawn, sank to rest. 

“Well, here we are,’’ said the little old lady. The 
Prince blinked his eyes, still dazzled from looking 
at the sun. Before him stood a tiny little house, 
with a low brown roof, and a little white door. It 
had little green shutters, and flowers of every color 
were growing in the garden. When they saw the 
little old lady, they all began to wave their heads in 
greeting, and there were so many of them that it 
sounded like a lot of fairy bells tinkling. 

The little old lady walked to the door and knocked. 
It was a very funny old knocker—a little brass 
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pussy cat, with a little curly tail—and when you 

lifted the little curly tail, it fell with a sound, 

“Bing-bong.”’ Soon, they heard footsteps, and the 

door was opened. There stood a beautiful little girl, 

with long yellow curls, and big blue eyes, and from 
the little kitchen was 
wafted a lovely smell of 
soup. “Hello, Grammy 
darling,” said the little 
girl, and held up her 
face for a kiss. 

“TI have brought you 
a little playmate,”’ said 
Grammy. 

“Hello, boy,” said 
the little girl. “My 
name is Mary. What 
is your name?” 

“They call me Your 
Royal Highness,” said 
the Prince. 

“Oh, that is too long 
a name!”’ said the little 
girl. “I shall call you 
Roy.” 

“Well, that is a pretty 
name,” answered the 
Prince. “I think I shall 
like it.” 

“Supper is ready,” 
said the little girl, and 
after they had washed 

- their hands and faces, 
‘they sat down to a 
little low table, set with 
pretty yellow dishes 

with flowers on them; and from the big shining 
copper pot that hung in the fireplace, the little girl 
ladled the good hot soup. Then a fine brown roast 
fowl appeared, and three jam tarts popped out for 
dessert, for the shining copper pot was a fairy pot, 
and every good thing that one could wish to eat 
was to be found in it, if only one did not forget to 
shine it brightly every morning, and to gather enough 
wood in the forest, to keep it bubbling merrily all day. 

The little Prince ate and ate and ate, and when 
he had finished, his little red mouth opened wide 
into a big wide yaw-w-w-n. “Why, excuse me,” 
said the Prince in surprise, for he had never been 
tired enough in his life to yawn before. 

‘I’m sleepy, too,”’ admitted the little girl. 

“I’m never sleepy,” insisted the Prince, “I have 
ins-ins-- why! I’ve forgotten the word,” he said in 
surprise. ‘“That’s because you lost it on the hill, 
as I promised you,” cried the little old lady, who 
was busily making three little white beds in a row. 
“‘Good night, sleepy head,’”’ she said and tucked him 
in between the smooth white sheets. She kissed 
him on his little pink cheek, and the Prince touched 
the place softly. 

“T like that,’’ he said. 
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“Did no one ever kiss you before?” asked the 
little girl, from her bed on the other side of the little 
old lady. 

“Oh yes, on my hands,” said the Prince, and on 
his baby face came the sad, cold haughty “Your 
Royal Highness” look. 

“Oh, you poor lamb,”’ said the little old lady, and 
kissed him again for good measure. 

“‘What’s a lamb?” asked the little Prince, from 
the depth of his soft pillow. 

“You'll find out to-morrow,” said the little old 
lady, and with these words dancing in his ears, the 
little Prince fell asleep, to wake up with the bright 
early morning sun shining in his eyes. 

After their breakfast of porridge and milk, the 
little girl and the Prince went off on the hillside to 
see the sheep. “Oh, the air is so sweet,” said the 
Prince, sniffing it like a little rabbit, ‘and the sky 
is so blue,” and he tried to skip along the brown 
path, like the little girlk But his feet had never 
skipped before, and they got all mixed up, and he 
tumbled down on the bright green grass, and they 
laughed and laughed. 

Meanwhile the twelve soldiers on their big black 
horses had ridden back to the castle, and hastened 
to tell the Queen what had happened. When the 
Queen heard that the Prince had suddenly vanished 
up the side of a hill with the little old lady, she 
ordered the royal coach to be made ready, in haste. 
“Tarrah-tarrah,” rang the trumpets. “Make way 
for the Queen!”” And off she rode with the twelve 
soldiers on their black horses galloping behind. All 
day long the Queen rode, and at last, just as the 
sun was sinking, she 
came to the hut in the 
woods, where the Prince 
and the little girl and 
the little old lady were 
again having supper. 
Through the window of 
the little house rang a 
merry laugh. 

“Oh, ho, and do you 
remember how funny 
the little lamb looked 
when you tied your 
hair ribbon on its ear?” 
said the merry voice. 

“Why, that sounds 
like my baby,” said the 
Queen, pressing her hand 
to her heart. 

“It is His Highness,” 
said soldier number 
four, looking in the window at the happy Prince. 

At the sound of voices, the little old lady came 
to the door. “Come in, come in, Your Majesty,” 
she said and acted as if a visit from the Queen was 
an everyday occurrence. 

“Mother,” said the Prince. “I’m so glad you 
came. Isn’t everything lovely here?” 
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The Queen looked around at the poor little room, 
at the coarse tablecloth, and the thick yellow 
dishes with the little flowers on them, at the one 
shiny pot hanging over the fire of sticks and she 
bit her lip to keep from smiling—or crying, she 
didn’t know which. 

“Does this make you happy, my darling?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, very,” said the Prince, ‘‘and this is such 
good soup.” 

“Do have some, Your Majesty,” said the little 
old lady. 

“IT am afraid I can’t stay,” said the Queen, “‘but 
will you tell me how you make it?” 

“Indeed, I will,” said the little old lady, and sat 
right down and wrote out the recipe. Meanwhile 
the twelve soldiers had ushered the little Prince 
out to the royal coach. ‘“‘Good-by, little girl,” he 
said. “I’ve had a wonderful time.” 

“Come back soon,” said the little girl, and ‘““Come 
back soon,” said the little old lady. 

“Oh, I will,”’ said the Prince, but his voice was 
quite lost in the clatter of the forty-eight hoofs of 
the big black horses, and the squeak of the wheels 
of the royal carriage. 

The next night at dinner, the Queen watched the 
royal butler place his little Royal Highness’s soup 
plate before him. It was of silver and shone beauti- 
fully, and in it was soup made exactly after the 
recipe which the little old lady had given. The 
little Prince looked very small, and very white, in 
his great red velvet chair, and as he raised his 
golden spoon to his mouth, the Queen watched 
anxiously. “Oh, if he 
will only say, ‘What 
good soup this is!’ and 
laugh again,” thought 
the Queen. 

The Prince tasted it. 
“Oh,” he cried, “this 
is just regular soup,” 
and burst into tears. 

“What shall we do?” 
said the Queen to the 
Wise Man. 

The Wise Man put 
his soup spoon to his 
forehead. ‘We must 
send for the little old 
lady,” he said. 

“Tarrah-tarrah,’’ 
went the trumpets. 
“Send for the little old 

lady.” 

“Here I am,” said a sweet voice. Everybody 
turned. At the door stood the little old lady. 

“Alas,” said the Queen, “the Royal cook has 
made this soup just as you told me, and the Prince 
does not like it.” 

“That’s strange,” said the little old lady. ““What 


' kind of vegetables are in it?” 


(Continued on page 549) 
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THE TREASURE OF BELDEN PLACE 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I 

Patsy Spaulding is spending a month 
at Belden Place with her cousin, Patty 
Morrison, while their mothers are away on a visit. Patty’s 
mother has engaged Mrs. Fisher, the sister of John the gardener, 
to look after the old ancestral homestead during her absence; 
but the housekeeper refuses to stay when she learns that the 
two girls are to be left in her care. However, she changes her 
mind after John extracts a promise from Mrs. Morrison that she 
may have the back, west 
room—a rather strange 
request, since the room 
has been unoccupied for 
years. Mr. Whitney, the 


atsy about a_ hidden 
room in the old house 
where their Great-grand- 
father Belden had con- 
cealed the runaway slaves 
in the days of the Under- 
ground Railroad, after 
they had escaped across 
the Ohio River from Ken- 
tucky. On Patsy’s first 
night at Belden Place, the 
girls are lying in bed, 
talking about the mystery 
room, as they call it, when 
they hear stealthy foot- 
steps in the hall, a cry and 
then acrash. They hurry 
to Mrs. Fisher’s door, but 
she refuses them admit- 
tance, telling them that 


‘ everything is all right and 


that they must hurry back 
to bed. Then, just as 
they turn to go into their 
room, they hear the cry 
again. 


PART II 


E DIDN’T 

call for Mrs. 

Fisher this 
time. Instead, we opened the door to our room 
and made a dive for the bed and burrowed deep 
into the bedclothes. I don’t know how long we lay 
there, neither of us daring to say a word. Then I 
heard Patty giggle, and when I peeped out from 
beneath the covers, I saw her pull the chain to the 
table lamp beside our bed. 

““Aren’t we silly?’ she said. ‘“There’s nothing 
that can hurt us, and if there were, what good 
would it do to burrow in the bedclothes?”’ 

Of course, I knew that this was true, and suddenly 
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I felt very brave again. And no 
sooner had I begun to feel this 
way than we heard more footsteps down the hall. 
I looked at Patty, and Patty looked at me, and we 
both looked at the bedclothes. Then we pushed 
them away from us and sat up very straight. The 
footsteps paused be- 
fore our door, and we 
heard a low call. 
“Patty, dear, let 
me in!’ It was Mrs. 
Fisher’s voice—soft 
and kind again, no 
longer cross. The 
next instant she 
opened the door and 
came over and sat 
down on the side of 
the bed, her arm 
holding Patty close. 
“My poor lambs!” 
she said, and held out 
her other arm to me. 
All at once I 
seemed to realize I 
was very lonely for 
my mother and that 
no matter how sweet 
and beautiful a 
cousin Patty is, she’s 
not quite so comfort- 
ing at night. So I 
crawled across the 
bed and snuggled inside the hollow of Mrs. Fisher’s 
other arm. 

“T don’t see why you wouldn’t let us in,” said 
Patty in her straightforward way, looking up at 
Mrs. Fisher. 

“I don’t see why you were so cross,” I added 
quickly. 

I looked up at her, too, and it seemed to me that 
she was looking very red for a person who had been 
so pale only a minute before. 

“It must have been because I was so tired,” the 
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housekeeper explained haltingly, with long 
pauses between her words, “and a little—er— 
frightened myself—when you made that terri- 
ble racket on my door. I—I—I’m sure I 
didn’t mean to be cross.” 

And she looked so sad and I felt so sorry 
for her—though I didn’t know why I should 
—that I put my arms around her neck and 
whispered, ‘““We know you didn’t.” 

She smiled. “How would you 
like for me to make you two ginger- 
bread men to-morrow?” 

“Oh, oh!” I cried, clapping my 
hands softly, and “Oh; oh!” cried 
Patty. Then she added, remember- 
ing, I guess, what her mother had 
told us about not causing any extra 
work. ‘“‘We’d love them if you’re 
sure they wouldn’t be too much 
trouble.” 

“No trouble at all,” she assured us. “Now 
you must lie down and try to sleep, and I’ll sit 
here by you till you drop off.” 

The next morning we had quite a disappoint- 
ment. This was the day that Peg Patterson’s 
father was to take our club for a ride in his new 
launch. Afterwards, we were planning to have 
a picnic supper and go in bathing on the Kentucky 
side. I wonder if many of you know what a wonder- 
ful feeling a big river like the Ohio gives you. Of 
course, the ocean gives you a much grander feeling, 
if you know what I mean, but then it’s not so cozy, 
because you can’t see anything on the other side. 
It’s such fun to look at two states at once, and when 
I first moved to Fayetteville, I thought that one 
of the nicest things about the town was this. It 
seemed quite thrilling to me to be able to drop into 
another state for supper and then back home again 
by bedtime. 

Our club was called the Jolly Half Dozen. Asa 
general thing, we were rather jolly, too. But as 
for Patty and me, we weren’t jolly when we looked 
out of the window that morning. No, indeed! 
There was a big gray cloud in the east, and it looked 
as though it might rain any minute. 

We dressed quickly, and as we dressed we began 
to talk of our strange experience of the night before. 

“I’m afraid we made Mrs. Fisher feel bad,”’ said 
Patty. “We probably woke her up, and she said 
that she was scared, too.” 

“Yes, and she was nice afterwards,’”’ I answered. 
“I think it’s lovely of her to make us those ginger- 
bread men, don’t you?” 

“Tell you what,” said Patty, “‘let’s be just as 
nice to her as we can to-day. I’m going down to 
the greenhouse right now and pick her a bouquet 
before breakfast,’’ she finished as she combed the 
last tangle out of her red-gold curls. 

I followed her about ten minutes later. As I 
went into the dining room Mrs. Fisher was putting 
the finishing touches to the breakfast table. She 
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made some remark about the ginger- 
bread men she would make for us as 
soon as she finished her work and 
smiled and patted me on the shoulder 
and seemed to do about everything she 
could to be nice to me. 

Patty walked in with her bouquet, 
but I saw right away that she wasn’t 
thinking of the flowers. She 
motioned to me behind the house- 
keeper’s back, and I knew that 
she wanted to see me alone 
—that she must have some- 
thing very important to tell 
me. I started to follow her 
out into the hall, when Mrs. 
Fisher turned and saw us. 

“Sit right down, girls,” 
she said. ‘‘Breakfast is 
ready.” 

After that, of course, there 
was nothing to do but to 
sit down, though I was fairly 
bursting with impatience. 
Patty gave the flowers to 
Mrs. Fisher, who was very 
much pleased with them. 
Then she left us for a 
moment to get something 
from the kitchen. 

“‘What is it?”’ I whispered, but evidently Patty 
was afraid we might be overheard, because she began 
to talk to me in the deaf and dumb language. The 
housekeeper came back just then, bringing the 
bacon and hot biscuits. The minute she was out 
of the room again, Patty began once more to try 
to tell me something on her fingers. I had been 
learning the finger alphabet, but I didn’t know it 
very well yet. About all I could make out were 
the words “open” and “‘window,” and I didn’t see 
much sense to that. 

As we were eating, the rain began to come down. 
My cousin and I nearly always spent the rainy days 
in the roomy old attic at the top of the house, so I 
was not at all surprised to hear her whisper to me 
after we were through, “Go up to the attic and wait 
for me. I’ll be there in a minute.” 

But it was more than a minute before I saw Patty 
Morrison again. I climbed the steep staircase that 
led to the old attic, with its spinning wheel in the 
corner, its discarded old furniture, its trunks holding 
bright, shimmering gowns of another century, and 
the interesting old carved chest which overflowed 
with treasures on those rainy days that Aunt May 
found time to come upstairs and open it for us. 

As I waited the rain poured on the roof in the 
fascinating pitter-patter that I loved to hear. And 
as it fell, it seemed to say, “Patty—hurry—up! 
Patty—hurry—up!” 

Finally Patty came—very breathless and excited 
—and threw off the raincoat she had worn to pro- 
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tect her from the shower. “It’s closed,’ she 
announced, in the very tone of voice she always 
uses when we play show together. 

“‘What’s closed?’”’ I asked. For the life of me, I 
couldn’t make out what she was talking about. 

“The window over the kitchen, of course.” 

I was so disappointed that I couldn’t keep from 
showing it. ‘‘Well, was that why you were making 
all those signs at the breakfast table? I don’t see 
anything in that to get excited about.” 

“But when I went after the flowers this morning, 
the window was open,” she insisted. “I tell you, 
Patsy Spaulding, that window has never been open 
since I can remember. That was what I was 
trying to make you understand at breakfast.” 

“Perhaps John raised it from the outside,” I 
suggested. 

“Why should he?” Patty demanded. “And how 
could he? None of our ladders are high enough to 
reach that window. Don’t you see,” she went on, 
when I still looked dubious, “that place over the 
kitchen must be the mystery room that Mr. Whitney 
talked about. There’s no other place in this house 
where there could be 
a secret room any- 
way.” 

“And there must 
be an invisible door 
someplace,” I cried, 
now as excited as my 
cousin, “and I bet 
it’s in the north wall 
of Mrs. Fisher’s 
room. It must be, 
because her bedroom 
is right next to that 
place over the 
kitchen.” 

“We've got to go 
over every inch of 
that wall, Patsy, un- 
til we find the secret 
spring or whatever it 
is that will open the 
door for us.” 

““Let’s play we are 
detectives and solve 
the mystery,’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Play we are de- 
tectives?’’ said Patty 
scornfully. “Why, we are detectives, you little 
goose. Let’s go over and sit on the old sofa and think 
it all out, just as real—I mean other detectives 
would.” 

But here another surprise awaited us—there was 
no sofa. The old couch that had always stood under 
the east window was gone. 

“That’s funny,” said Patty. ‘Mother thought a 
lot of that old thing—said it was very valuable and 
that she was going to have it done over some day. 
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It belonged to Great-grandmother Belden, and 
Mother wouldn’t have given it away and she 
certainly wouldn’t have sold it.” 

She stopped suddenly, and I followed her gaze 
to a far, shadowy corner of the attic, where the old 
carved chest stood. ‘‘What is it?’’ I whispered. 

“TI thought I saw something move,” she answered 
softly. 

I laughed. ‘“‘Goosey! I don’t see a thing, and I 
don’t believe you did either.”’ 

Patty must have felt rather foolish, for she gave 
a queer, little shaky laugh and said, “I guess my 
imagination must be working overtime, as old Mr. 
Whitney would say.” : 

By this time the rain had stopped and, looking 
out of the east window, we saw that the sun was 
shining just as brightly as though there had never 
been any rain to tease us. Just then we heard a 
bell down on the first floor and—in another minute 
—Mrs. Fisher calling Patty to the phone. 

It was Peg Patterson on the wire to tell us that 
her father thought the day would be a fine one 
after all and for us to meet them at the boat house 

at lo’clock. We had 
promised to take 
sandwiches as our 
part of the lunch, 
and I suggested that 
we not bother the 
housekeeper but 
make them ourselves, 
just as soon as we 
had made our bed 
and dusted our room. 
Mrs. Fisher was not 
in the kitchen when 
we came down a little 
later, and after mak- 
ing sure that there 
was plenty of ham . 
in the ice box, we 
strolled down to the 
grocery store to buy 
some bread. We 
were back in fifteen 
minutes and while 
Patty was buttering 
the slices I went to 
the ice box, but to 
my surprise there was 
no ham. 

“That’s funny,’ exclaimed Patty. 
where Mrs. Fisher is.”’ 

“There’s nothing to do but to buy some sandwich 
filling,” I answered. “I’ll run down to the store 
while you ask John if he will pull us some fresh 
lettuce.” 

When I came back Patty was talking away, at a 
great rate, to Mrs. Fisher in the kitchen, telling her 
about our picnic and—to my surprise—about our 
hollow tree postoffice and the letters and gifts we 

(Continued on page 548) 
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The circus had come to town, but I i Dick 
and Betsy Ann didn’t have any money to buy 
tickets. They stood up on the gate and watched 
the parade go by. 


The clown thanked them for revarting the 
rope, and said they could earn three tickets if 
the boys would like to water the elephants. 
Like to? Well, even Chip said yes! 


f Far 
Pos 


After it had passed, they found a clown’s 
jumping rope in the dusty road. They picked 
it up and ran and ran and ran after that parade. 


My, but those pails were heavy, and maybe 
those elephants weren't thirsty! But they 
forgot all that when a man gave them each a 
free ride on an elephant’s back. 


tie 
A ee 


And then came kaa seats in the big tent and THE CIRCUS! When they came back to earth 
they had all about decided to be cowboys and bareback riders some day. 
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Mothers: 
Put the Kiddies to Bed iw 
Bi-Knit Sleeping Garments 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


and they will be warm and comfortable all night—protected 
against chills, even if they should kick off the covers. 


ave BiKnit Fabric means Comfort and Health 


“M" Bi-Knit is a new, scientifically constructed knitted fabric 
(single thickness) that cannot irritate the tender skin of children. 
Soft cotton on the inside for comfort, part wool on the outside 
for needed warmth. 


“M" Bi-Knit is made of new ee. The cotton next to the skin 
clean cotton and wool. It is * quickly absorbs CACPaIVe 
odorless and sanitary. o% perspiration and allays heat 
f rash or other skin eruptions, 

‘ 5 n keeping the body in anormal, 

Pe B -Knit. iy \ healthy condition. The wool 


‘TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


. P on the outside pre- 
Infants’ Shirts . © vents chills. 


are also made of this new 
fabric, giving baby the ut- 
most comfort and protec- 
tion. Doctors say, ‘‘Why 
didn’t someone think of it 
before? Every child should 
wear shirts and sleeping 
garments made of Bi-Knit 
fabric.” 


If you cannot obtain ‘“‘M” Bi-Knit Garments at your 
Dry Goods Store, write us for circular and prices. 


‘‘M" Garments include every underwear need for infants and children 
from birth to sixteen years—shirts and bands for infants—waist union 
suits, plain union suits, and separate garments for boys and girls in 
standard cotton and part-wool fabrics, always full size, skillfully 
tailored, neatly finished, comfortable, long-wearing. Only the ‘“‘M" 
Bi-Knit Shirts and ‘““M” Bi-Knit Sleeping garments are made of the 
new Bi-Knit fabric. 


The ‘“‘M™ trademark is a certainty of satisfaction in infant's and 
children’s underwear. Ask for ‘‘M”™ Garments at your Dry Goods Store. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘AX GARMENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


Infants Shirts and Bands Childrens Waists,Union 
Suits, Waist Union Suits and Sleeping Garments 


@ i i eel 9 
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Conducted by ALICE COLBY JUDSON 


YOU ARE INVITED TOA 


CHILD LIFE APRON PARTY 
IN THE SEWING ROOM 


SATURDAY MORNING BRING MATERIALS 


OW isn’t that wonderful?” exclaimed Jane, 
N happily, as she read the little note of invi- 

tation Doris sent her. “Only this very 
morning my teacher said we must do some original 
sewing for class, and now we’re going to meet and 
we'll all work together!” 

“It came just the right time for me, too,” said 
Frances, who had walked home with Jane, “because 
I am to make a serving apron for my class in home 
economics, and it will be much more fun to doit ina 
circle meeting than by myself.” 

“Let’s ask Doris if we can help her get ready 
for the meeting,” suggested Frances; so taking along 
an extra apple for their friend, the two girls hurried 
over to the next house to offer their services. 

Doris was very glad to have assistance, for her 
mother had promised her that the circle might use 
her sewing machines for this meeting. She had 
two, an old foot-running machine which was still 
quite good, and a new electric. She promised to 
show the girls how to operate both, provided they 
would arrive a half an hour before the time the 
circle was to meet. 

So promptly at nine Saturday morning, Jane and 
Frances appeared at Doris’s door, their materials 
packed neatly in sewing bags. They felt very wise 
and important, being asked to help with sewing 
machines, for they had used those tools only a very 
little. 

Doris’s mother showed them 
how to clean the machines, 
wiping every single speck of 
dust from top and bottom and 
the unexpected under- 
neath places. Then the , 
machines were oiled and YR 
again wiped off. That was 

. even more interesting than | | 
the cleaning and most im- z | “PS 
portant, too. Last, they i 
threaded needles, wound 
bobbins and set the 
yhachines in the best light. 


TA 


) 


i! 


Such pretty aprons as that circle did turn out! 
It would be fun if every Child Life Circle in the 
country could have seen them! 

Frances made her serving apron of a fine quality 
of white percale. The shoulder straps were cut 
4 and ¥% inches by 36 inches—this made a finished 
strap 2 by 35. The apron part was 27 by 15 which 
allowed for a 2-inch hem on the bottom and 1 inch 
on the sides; the pocket, a square of 5 inches, made 
an inch hem at the top and allowed for seams on the 
3 sides, while the little upper section above the belt 
was 8 by 9 inches which made a nice hem at the top 
and allowed for all seams. She made the pocket 
first, set it on, and hemmed the main section. Next 
she made the upper part, straps and all. Last she 
put top and bottom together on the belt and the 
thing was done. 5 

Betty made a serving apron, too; only hers was 


. made of cambric—any nice white material that 


launders well is good to use. 

Doris made a cooking apron of cream-color muslin 
on which she appliqued pink flowers and green 
leaves (cut from scraps of wash materials she found 
in the piece bag). To get the size, she experimented 
with a newspaper pattern till she got just exactly 
the right length. The strings she made from pink 
ribbon. This sort of apron would be nice made all 
in muslin, too, with a cross-stitch design worked on 
the pocket. 

Virginia made a stunning all-over apron of black 
sateen. She found that 2 yards and % (81 inches) 
was the best length for her, while 23 inches was the 
width. Four inches wider would have been all 

right, too. She cut a diamond-shaped 
hole in the center for the neck, used 
part of that scrap for the pocket which 
she trimmed with bright blue and 
green cross-stitch and cut the belt 
from the strips at the side. 

But when Jane unpacked her 
bag everyone stopped work to 
exclaim. For her material 
consisted of nothing but an 
old shirt of her father’s and 
some 5-cent-a-yard cotton 
gimp. From the best 
part of the back of the 
shirt, she cut a pointed 
< oval the length and 
=‘ jacusn>9 Width to fit her height, 

(Continued on page 547) 
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Here’s Our Own 


COOK 
BY CLARA) PRAM JUDSON BOOK 


“see eee ee —And a Surprise 


for YOU 


HINK of it! There’sa CHILD LIFE Cook Book full 

| of interesting recipes by Clara Ingram Judson. It’s much 

bigger than this picture—nearly as large as CHILD 

LIFE itself—and it’s bound in a washable oilcloth cover. You 
want one, don’t you? 


Here’s the Surprise 


This CHILD LIFE Cook Book is to be sold at stores for 
$1.50. But you can have it FREE. To every boy or girl who 
sends us a new subscription for some one else not in their own 
family we will give a Cook Book. All you need to do is to 
show CHILD LIFE to the mother of some of your friends and 
tell them how much fun you have every time CHILD LIFE 
comes in its new wrapper every month. Explain that it’s 35 
cents a copy but only $3.00 if taken by the year. Then tell 
them that if they take it from you, you'll get this Cook Book. 


Remember, we can make this special offer to you only 


because we want new subscribers. You’ll be sure these are new 
boys and girls so we can have more new readers for our 


CHILD LIFE. 
CHILD LIFE 


Think of the fun you can have cooking all kinds of things 
oe for Daddy and Mother or having parties and picnics of your 
own! The CHILD LIFE Cook Book tells you just how to do 


Here’s $3.00 for a new subscription to re c c 
these things, and one new subscription brings it to you! 


CHILD LIFE for 


P.S. If you’d rather not earnit, we shall send the 
Child Life Cook Book prepaid for $1.50; 10c postage. 


Please send me the CHILD LIFE COOK 
BOOK free. ; 


536 South Clark Street CHICAGO 
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ARVEST time of year 
H always brings baskets 
full of good things with 

which cooks can make delicious 


COOKING FRESH CORN 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of “Cooking Without Mother's Help,” ‘‘Junior 
Cook Book,” ** ‘Sewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 


There is one rule about corn 
we must get into our minds first 
—it must be fresh. If you have 
your own garden, always pick 


meals. September is about the 
middle of harvest; many good fruits and vegetables 
have come; some, even, are gone; later vegetables 
and some fruits are not yet ripe. If 
you live in the country, don’t you 
love going out to the garden and 
picking goodies for dinner? Even 
just standing on the edge of the 
garden or of a field is fun, for the smell 
of growing things is so fresh and good. 

If you live in the city, be sure you 
get into the country every time you 
can. School begins this month, but 
still you have Saturdays for rides and 
out-of-town fun. So get to the big 
out-of-doors every time you can. 
Don’t you love it? And as you ride 
along, be sure to notice all the lovely 
things nature is doing—the apples 
that, hidden deep among green leaves, 
nature is painting red, the grapes that 
by now hang in great luscious clus- 
ters, the gardens full of cabbages and 
great, red tomatoes and egg plants 
and peppers, to say nothing of dozens 
of other good things. It fairly makes 
you hungry to look! And it is easy 
to understand why we should eat a great many 
vegetables and plenty of fruit, for those foods, more 
than any other kinds, store up the sunshine and 
fresh air we need to make us strong and energetic. 

So, of course, we want a lesson on vegetables this 
month and what could be better than fresh corn? 
That’s something everyone likes, isn’t it? It is most 
important to know how to cook it well, so that every 
bit of the natural goodness is retained. 
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the corn just before mealtime. 

“No time lost between stalk and pot” is a good 
slogan a farmer friend used to tell us. A good 
method is to put on the big kettle 

of water and, while it is coming 

to a boil, run out and pick the 

corn, husk it and drop it into the 

water as it comes to a boil. This 

is not just a foolish idea; there 

is areal reason. Corn sugar turns 


to starch and the turning begins - 


as soon as the corn is picked. 
Therefore, if the corn is eaten at 
once, it will be very sweet, and the 
longer the time between picking 
and eating, the less sweet it will 
taste. 

If you have no garden of your 
own, do not be discouraged; you 
can get excellent corn at the mar- 
ket, and farmers are now growing 
the kinds of corn that hold sweet- 
ness the longest. Select the ears 
carefully, making sure that you 
buy those that are firm and have 
fresh, green husks, rather than 
yellow, dry ones. As soon as the 

corn is brought into the kitchen (either by yourself 
or the grocery man) put it in a cool, dark place; 
leave the husks on to protect the kernels. This 
is very important. 

About forty minutes before mealtime (take more 
time if you have a large family and many ears to 
husk and less time if you have only three or four 
to do) go to the kitchen, spread down a big news- 
paper to catch the muss and husk the corn. After 
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“ “Aint we got fun’ 
galloping on the 
GO-PONY?”” 


A paper mov- 
ing picture book 
that shows the 
GO-PONY in ac- 
tion will be sent 
Free to every lit- 
tle boy or girl who 
writes for it. 


‘*You bet we have fun. We like the 
GO-PONY better than any of our other 
playthings. We play with it all year 
’round for we can ride it in the house 
or out of doors. The GO-PONY has 
an easy gallop, and we couldn’t pos- 
sibly fall off.’’ 


The GO-PONY is a wonderful play- 
thing for children; they do not grow 
tired of it, it gives them healthful 
exercise, it is durably made, and will 
last for years. The GO-PONY is rub- 
ber protected to prevent marring floors. 
It is attractively finished in white, 
red, or tan. 


GO-PONY 


PAT, PENDING 


GALLOPS AS IT ROCKS 


If the stores in your city cannot supply you with this 
newest thing in playthings, send $9.50 and we will see that 


you are supplied at once. 


If you are in any way dissatisfied, 


your money will be refunded. 


SOVEREIGN 


1421-1425 Solon St. 


TOY MFG. CO. 
Dept. J 22 Chicago, Ill. 


SOVEREIGN TOY MEG. 
Dept. J 22, 1421 Solon St., Chicago 


Enclosed find $9.50 for which send me one GO-PONY, 
express prepaid—at once. 


Send one in 


Local Dealer’s Name 


CL] White i-4 Tan 
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| the big leaves are removed, go over each ear with 


great care to make sure that every speck of silk is 
removed. We think corn silk is beautiful. Did you 
ever make dolls of string and paper with lovely, 
long corn silk hair? It’s lots of fun! But corn silk 
doesn’t look pretty on cooked corn, so be sure you 
take off every single bit before you do anything else. 

Now put the clean ears of corn ona fresh cloth— 
an old napkin or a tea towel—on the table; tidy up 


| the muss and you are ready for cooking. We are 
_ going to learn two or three recipes, and every one 


but the plain-boiled corn can be made with canned 


corn, so remember that when you copy your rules 


in your notebook. You can have corn dishes all the 
year around. 


CORN ON THE COB 

For cooking eight medium-sized ears of corn, put 2 quarts of 
water on to boil. 

When it is boiling briskly, drop in the corn, one ear at a time, 
being careful not to splash. 

Cover tightly and boil for 12 minutes from the time boiling 

begins again. 

After the corn has been boiling for 8 minutes, add 1 table- 
spoonful of salt to the water and cover tightly again. Late in the 
season corn must boil longer—as long as 20 minutes if it is tough. 


| Tap one kernel with the tip of your finger nail and, if a little tap 
| leaves a print, boil 12 minutes. If you have to press rather hard 


to make a dent, boil 20 minutes; if only middling hard, 16 
minutes. Sounds like the story of the three bears, doesn’t it? 
Remove corn from the kettle with a long-handled fork. 
Arrange neatly on a folded napkin (to absorb the steam) 
on a serving dish. 
Serve immediately with butter and salt. 


PICNIC CORN 


Camp fire cooking of corn is done exactly the same way as if 


_ cooked in a kitchen. Have the pot of water at a boil before the 


corn is put in. If you have not brought enough salt to take 1 


| tablespoonful for the lot, save the salting to be done when the 
| corn is eaten. 


CORN OYSTERS 


Cut corn from the cob until you have 1 cupful. 
Add 2 eggs, 3% teaspoonful salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls milk 
1 tablespoonful flour. 
Beat till creamy. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat and fry till brown. 
This is a good breakfast or luncheon dish, and can be made 


from left-over corn, or canned corn as well as from fresh ears. 


BAKED CORN 
Mix together 2 cupfuls of corn cut from the cob (or canned 


| corn) with 


1 egg (well beaten) 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
3% cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish and bake 40 minutes 
in a moderate oven. 
Cracker crumbs sprinkled on the top before baking make a 


| pretty finish. . 
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C. L. SEWING CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 543) 


(First she cut a newspaper pattern, of course.) From 
the best parts of the fronts, she cut the two small 
sections. From the sleeves and scraps of the back, 
she cut the belt and pocket. She stitched the gimp 
trimming around all edges but the belt, then lapped 
the side sections under the main center section, and 
stitched where there is a dotted line in the picture. 
Pinning the upper part she stitched from C to B, 
but from B to A left it open for a pocket. 

Catherine had bought some very pretty lavender 
organdy and white lace, and she cut her apron by 
Jane’s pattern. It looked charming with the frilly 
lace around so many edges and she said she intended 
to wear it when she helped her mother serve tea. 

At twelve o’clock the Sewing Circle put on their 
new aprons and went to the kitchen and cooked 
lunch. That’s putting aprons to good use, isn’t it? 
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DORIS MAKES A 
COOKING APRON 
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VIRGINIA MAKES AN 
AILOVER APRON 
FROM BLACK SATEEN 
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° JANE 

MAKES AN 
APRON 

FROM AN 
OLD 

o SHIRT 


Tiss => 
GERTRUDE STRICKLERL 


hildren’ 
properly built 
Oo als 
School Shoes 


Schooltime 


SS i 
Tan Gum Sole fe Boot . 
price from$622 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 


Especiallylriced 
bythe half dozen 


Leggings made to 
match the coat 
and hat 


J?) SLATER 


415 Afth Avenue 
1SEasbSan Street 
NewYork 


— \ 
Tan Russia Oxford 
price from$7% 








PLAYING STORE 


By GERTRUDE LEE CROUCH 


HO doesn’t like to play store? I'll tell you 
how to start business without money! 

You will need some old magazines, some card- 
board or stiff paper, scissors and paste, wrapping 
paper and string. In the magazines you will find 
pictures of ever so many things which grocers sell: 
ham, cereals, soups, soap, baking powder, oranges, 
peanut butter—you know as well as I do. After 
you have laid in a good stock of provisions, cut 
them out and paste them on the cardboard or stiff 
paper, so they may be used many times. Then 
select your store and arrange your stock. Make it 
look very nice and your friends will want to buy. 
Decide what price you will ask for each article. Of 
course, your customers must have paper money. 
You will need some, too, in order to make change. 

The paper and string are for wrapping the parcels. 
You may need to hire a boy to deliver the groceries. 

There are many other kinds of stores one may 
have—automobile showrooms, flower and _ seed 
stores, piano and phonograph stores, drug stores; 
or you may open up a real estate tract with pretty 
houses and gardens arranged on a table. 
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TAGAFLAG 


By Y. Z. MUTS 


N this game sides are formed and each side takes 

a different flag—say one blue and one white 
one. The United States Army and Navy pennants 
may be substituted, or any school, college or town 
flags. In no case should the flag of the nation be 
chosen, as it would be unpatriotic for either side to 
defeat it. Teams have an equal number of players. 
A line is cut or chalked on the ground between 
the two contending forces. About four to six yards 
from the line the flag should be planted in the team’s 
own court. It is the object of the game to defend 
the chosen flag and at the same time to capture 
the flag of the opponent. To this end, several 
guards stand by the flag to prevent its falling into 
the enemy’s hands, while the other players of the 
team cover the line as raiders to try and capture 
the opposing flag. It is the business of the guards 
to tag any one who approaches the flag. Every 
one so tagged is obliged to drop out of the game. 
Some skill is required to capture the trophy. The 
raiders dodge the tagging of he guards, and two 
or three may sacrifice themselves for the good of the 
team and so engage the attention of the guards 
while a fellow-raider steals the flag. 
When a flag is taken the losers must march around 
the court with hands up, as prisoners of war behind 
the victors, who carry both flags and head the parade. 
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THE TREASURE OF BELDEN 
PLACE 


(Continued from page 540) 


left for each other there. I was a little provoked 
about it for a minute—to think that Patty would 
tell the new housekeeper about it when we had 
always kept it a secret from everybody, that is, 
everybody but our mothers. 

But the next minute I wasn’t provoked at all, for 
Mrs. Fisher was saying, “Sure, I think it a fine 
thing to do. What would you say if J left a little 
surprise for you there sometime?” 

““You mean our gingerbread men?”’ I cried. 

The housekeeper laughed pleasantly. “I’m not 
saying, but you’d better keep sharp eyes on your 
postoffice for awhile. 

“That sandwich filling’s fine,’’ she changed the 
subject abruptly, “but how would you like some 
ham sandwiches, too?” 

She went to the ice box and opened the door. 
And there was the ham, just as we had seen it a 
half hour before. 

There was no time to stop and figure it out then 
and there—we were in too much of a hurry to have 
lunch and get over to Mr. Patterson’s boathouse. 
We had a perfectly scrumptious time that afternoon 
and went swimming and built castles in the sand 
and played that we were princesses wrecked on a 
desert island. That is, we were all princesses, 
except Peg, who had to be the prince who rescued 
us. Then it seemed pretty hard for one prince to 
have five princesses on his hands, so Patty and I 
turned into princes, too, and that made things just 
right. As evening drew near, although we didn’t 
really need it, Mr. Patterson built a big, blazing 
fire, just for the fun of it, you know, and we 
gathered around and toasted marshmallows and 
told stories. 

Night was almost on us when we left the boat- 
house, but we assured Mr. Patterson that we could 
get home before the dark caught us. I stopped 
when we reached our hollow tree postoffice. ‘Do 
you suppose Mrs. Fisher might have put something 
in this afternoon—our gingerbread men, perhaps?” 
I asked my cousin. 

“She might have,” Patty answered, and I put 
my hand inside. 

But it was not a gingerbread man that I drew 
out. It was a note. 

We opened it and saw that it was written in a 
round, scrawling hand. Straining our eyes in the 
dim light, we managed to read: 

“Bewear. Do not come near the hidden room. 
Bewear.”’ 


(Part III of ‘‘The Treasure of Belden Place’’ will appear 
in the October issue of CHILD LIFE.) 
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THE STORY OF THE UNHAPPY 
PRINCE 


(Continued from page 537) 


“Oh, the very best vegetables,” said the Queen, 
“from Greenfields and Company, purveyors to his 
Majesty the King.” 

“‘H-m,”” mused the little old lady. “Did the 
little boy pick the vegetables?” 

“Oh, no, indeed!’ said the court. 

“Did he water them everyday?” 

“Indeed not,” said everybody in surprise. 

“Well, did he plant them, or weed them, or do 
anything for them?” 

“Of course not,” sniffed the Wise Man. 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders. ‘Where 
was the soup cooked?” 

“In the castle kitchens,”’ said the Queen. 

“Did the little boy make the fire?” 

“Heavens, no!’ answered everybody. 

“Or gather the wood?”” No one answered. ‘Or 
chop it, or stir the soup, or mend the fire?” Each 
time the little Prince shook his head. 

“Well,” said the little old lady, dryly. ‘Then 
how can you expect the soup to taste as good as it 
did in my little house?” 

‘“‘What does she mean?” said the Queen, turning 
to the Wise Man. 

The Wise Man rubbed his nose in bewilderment. 
“TI don’t know,” he admitted. 

“Oh, Mother,” said the Prince, “I know what 
the little old lady means. You see, I must help. 
I must earn my soup. Mother, let me go back with 
the little old lady!” 

But the little old lady was gone, and the Prince 
never saw her again, or the little house in the 
woods. But he never forgot what he learned from 
her—no never, and when he grew to be a great big 
man, he was the wisest and the kindest king that 
the kingdom had ever known. 


WOR 


HONEY DEW 


DIXIE WILLSON 


UN and the wind and the rain on a meadow! 
Red clover blossoms, a-sparkle with dew! 

Drowsy-sweet humming 
Of honeybees coming, 
Stealing the dewdrops to take them to you! 
Carrying dust of the heart of the clover 
Over the meadow with tireless wings, 
Honey for children—enough the world over! 
Sweet flower-dew, that the honeybee brings! 


CHILD 
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“How the wicked Prince caught his hair in the boughs of 
a great Oak tree.’’ This is just one of the many stories 
of the Bible that are contained in the Bible Story Book. 


A NEW CONTEST 


For Boys and Girls 


If you would like to enter this contest, write 
us a letter telling us “‘Why I would like to own 
a book of Bible stories.’’ Your letter should not 
be less than 50 nor more than 100 words and 
must be received before October 5, 1926. 


$5.00 in GOLD for best Boy’s letter 
$5.00 in GOLD for best Girl’s letter 


In the event of a tie, prizes will be awarded to both 


Winners will be announced in November CHILD LIFE 


TO PARENTS 


THE BIBLE STORY BOOK By Elsie E. Egermeier 
makes the stories of the Bible intensely 
interesting to children 

It is divided into periods of Bible history and 
arranged chronologically so that young and old 
get a better understanding of the Bible than 
ever before. 

The stories are simple, direct and dramatic— 
the children want to hear them and read them 
over and over again. 

Would you rather have your children read 
the comic strips than to become familiar with 
the Bible? 


Complete catalog of books, both juvenile and adult, Sunday 
School and Church supplies, Bibles, etc., sent free on request. 
There’s a Wholesome Moral in every Gospel Trumpet Book 





PRINTERS-PUBLISHERS- BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Dept. C.L. ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Pomona, Calif., 7th and Carey Ave. 
Kansas City, 15th and Prospect Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga., 638 Edgewood Ave. 
Yakima, Wash., 10 S. Seventh St. 


Send Coupon for Free Examination 


MAIL NEAREST OFFICE, DEPT. C.L. 9-26 
Please send me without expense or obligation for free examination 
the new Cloth Bound Edition of the Bible Story Book by Elsie E. 
Egermeier. At the end of 5 days I will return the book or send you 
$2.00 in full payment. 
oO Check here if Kraft DeLuxe edition, price $3.50 is desired instead 
of the cloth edition. 
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USING THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


OW cool and comfortable you all look!” 
H exclaimed Mrs. Jennings. She paused at the 
door to note the picture before her. 

The rectangular porch opened from the dining 
room and was screened and shaded. Along one 
side was a bench, low enough for comfort, wide 
enough to admit of piled up pillows in gay gingham 
covers. At one corner a table was built in front 
of the bench and a settee pulled up opposite, making 
seats for four or five people. At the other corner a 
low sandtable with two small chairs provided a play- 
ground for a bright-eyed boy of three and the table 
top, leaned against the wall, showed that the sand- 
table could be converted into a regular kindergarten 
table if desired. 

At the built-in table a boy of about eight and a 
girl of ten or thereabouts were working out a puzzle 
picture and a low wicker chair with a darning basket 
close-by showed what the mother had been doing 
before she had gone to greet her caller, an old 
friend who had been six months away enjoying the 
sights of Europe. 

“It’s quite the loveliest sight that I've seen since 
I left home!’ added Mrs. Jennings. 

“Now aren't you nice to be so enthusiastic!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Elton, much pleased. “We love it 
and weve had—oh, I can't tell you what good 
times we have had right here, this summer.” 

“How did you happen to build it and how did 
you get it done so quickly?” asked Mrs. Jennings. 
‘I suspect a story, so tell me all about it." And she 
seated herself comfortably in the other wicker chair. 

"Shall we tell her all about it, children?’ asked 
Mrs. Elton. 

“Yes, do!” urged Ellen, and she slipped away 
from her game at the table and stood against her 
mother's chair. 

“It started with a combination of beautiful spring 
evenings and Ellen,” began Mrs. Elton, with a smile. 
“You know the evenings that come along in May— 
how they tempt you out-of-doors? Well, like every- 
one else, we wanted to go, too. But baby Joan was 
not yet two months old and you know I never have 
a nurse for my babies. I prefer to care for them 
myself. So I couldn't go driving hardly at all. 
Then the car was always out of fix and John was 
talking about turning it in for a new one, only we 
couldn't decide how much more to spend on a car, 
for we hadn't as yet made plans for the summer 
vacation. One beautiful evening—after one of those 
first hot days when you feel you can't stand the 
house another hour, you know.—we were sitting 
in the living room and all a bit weary. Ellen stood 
at the window, looking longingly out. Suddenly she 
said, ‘It seems funny that the out-of-doors is so 
hard to get. Why, there's really lots of it! 

“Such a phrase to set one thinking! Why of 
course there is lots of out-of-doors—in summer, 
autumn, spring and beautiful old winter. Only we 
shut ourselves up in houses so that we hardly know 
how to breathe. Suddenly it all seemed very silly 


to me. The staying indoors, the struggle for an 
expensive vacation, the everlasting driving, driving 
in cars—all for air of which God gives us so much. 

“The upshot of it all was that I asked John to 
give me half the money he would spend for our 
vacation or a new car—I didn’t care which way he 
figured it—and I would agree to furnish us all with 
a good vacation at home—one that would make us 
feel rested and refreshed without the stress and 
strain that going away with youngsters so often 
entails. With the money—and it wasn’t so much 
either—we enlarged our old back porch—you know 
it was just too small to be much account—screened 
it and built in the bench and table. And we live 
out here, literally live here from morning till night. 
We eat here, all three meals, we work and play here 
and, oh you don't know what good times we have 
had!" 

“Best of all,” continued Mrs. Elton, with an 
affectionate look toward Ellen, ‘we have had our 
good times together. At a resort we were so often 
separated, each in our own age group and it was as 
bad as in school days! But here we have mornings 
together and we've really got acquainted. Of 
course, we don't literally stay here all the time, for 
we each have outings to take, and friends to enjoy. 
But our best times are when we are here, out-of- 
doors, and together.” 

“It sounds wonderful, and looks better still,” 
said Mrs. Jennings. “I wonder more young 
mothers don't follow your.example. Time enough 
to be traveling around when your children are as 
old and married off as mine! Not that I mind a 
vacation—sometimes getting away is what one most 
needs. But for everyday and at home, I wish we 
had more simple out-of-door life. The children 
would be better, both in body and in character, and 
we ourselves would feel less strained and nervous.” 

“That's what I think,” said Mrs. Elton. “And 
now that the summer is nearly over, the children 
and | already are laying plans for next year. Ellen 
is going to get all the lunches—she can nearly do 
it now—and Jack is going to do breakfasts. He 
likes early rising and he wants to know how to cook 
so he can go camping with the boys. Coffee, toast, 
bacon, eggs, and such breakfast dishes are the very 
things he most wants to learn, while Ellen likes to 
make salads and things you bake and such.” 

“And we love being with Mother—she’s such 
fun!’ added Ellen, shyly. 

“Companionship and fresh air—that’s what this 
summer means to us, and such a success as it has 
been. And to think that the out-of-doors and all 
this fun was here all the time ready for the taking! 
I wonder how many other fine things in life we miss 
just by following a rut, eyes on our old habits. For 
myself, I mean to watch for new pleasures like this. 
Nothing like fresh air to get the cobwebs off one’s 
mind.” 

And she reached for her darning basket while 
Ellen slipped in for a pitcher of iced tea she “had 
fixed for four o'clock serving. 
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For two generations Denton Sleeping Garments have occupied an intimate 
and unique place in the home life of American children. 


Dentons 


AS Alre Ideal for Bedtime 


u Ly * Romping«Sleeping 


Denton Fabric is wonderfully soft and warm. It is made in 
our own Mills of high-grade, unbleached cotton, double-carded, 
with which is blended some fine, soft, natural-colored wool. 


Our loosely-spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, provides 
the ventilation for the skin to function healthfully. Denton 
fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) double the life of 

Denton garments by giving great durability where most 
needed. Soles and uppers are die-cut, giving shapely, 
uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons do not break in wringer. 
Do not cut threads. Do not readily come unbut- 
toned. Mothers are enthusiastic, 
for the old bother of sewing on 

buttons is almost gone. 


Extra-full Drop Seat (patented) 
prevents binding when child 
sleeps with knees drawn up. 


Dentons Do Not Shrink when washed as we direct. Body, 
limbs and feet are covered, (also hands in small sizes) thus 
protecting the child from cold, even if bed coverings are 
thrown off. 
Small sizes have Drop Seat and open down the back. 
Large sizes retain the popular Drop Seat but also open down 
the front enabling older children to button their own garments. 
Small sizes have turn-down cuffs; large sizes, plain cuffs. 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of 
diapers. 
Dentons are amply proportioned, finely tailored throughout 
and thoroughly well made in every way. 
Strong seams. Collars double thickness; buttons well sewed; 
strong button-holes; ends of facings all stayed. 
Ideal for camping, touring or for 
fresh-air sleeping. We also make 
Denton Hoods for fresh-air and out-door 
sleepers. 
Dentons have a mottled, light .gray 
color, not readily showing soil. 
Insist on genuine Dentons. If your 
a ’ dealer does not have them, write us. 
This c. Over 5,500 Leading Dry Goods and 
pichere . E Department Stores sell Dentons. 


is on the a _ Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
trade mark —_— ¥ Centreville, Michigan, U.S. A. 

tag attached Ww. ake Dentons end Hoods in Adult, ——— 

to every genuine Ml LL Sizes. “oo for oonine. campine, turin —s— 


and for fresh-air sleeping. Ask your ——_ 
Denton Garment or write us, for illustrated folder. 





The Children’s Pet 


Snow-white Esquimo Pup- 
pies just like the one shown 
here make ideal pets for boys 
and girls. 


5c for a 20 page catalogue 
about these popular dogs. 


“perms 
HOSPITAL 5252348 


We meet trains any time to receive 
dogs from out of town. Wire arrival. 


Complete staff. Day and night attendance. 


FOURTH AVENUE VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
3411 Fourth Ave. Phones Glendale 3128-3129 
a Mich. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 


The favorite dog of the 
Russian Court. 

Gentle yet courageous. 

‘The ideal companion for 
your child. 


GLENWILD KENNELS 
7450 em Avenue 
Chicago, I 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 


Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


Of the NORTH KENNELS 


Desplaines, Il. Route 2 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a specialstrain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of watchdogs, automobile 
companions, children's playmates, hunters and retrievers. 
All dogs individually schooled and trained by our famous 
canine specialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150 = 
each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each 


Large IUustrated Catalog, Ten Cents 
OORANG KENNELS, Box ™ La Rue, Ohio 


CHILD LIFE 


HAVE a little dog, 
His name is Rover; 
And when I throw a ball, 

He follows it all over. 


RUTH SPERRY 


Age 10 Monida, Montana 


PEGGY ANN 


E have a little puppy, 
Her name is Peggy Ann; 
And this little dog of mine 


Runs fast as any man. 


One day to our astonishment 
This puppy ran away; 

We called her and she came to us 
But where she’d been, pray 


say. 


NANCY WAMSLEY 


Age 10 Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORTH SHOR 
Animal Hospital 


Complete staff specializing in the treatment 


of pet animals 


Phone University 363 
EVANSTON. | ILLINOIS 


SHEPHERD (Police) DOGS 


We specialize only in high class dogs for high class 
people who desire exceptional beauty and quality 
above price. Our dogs range from $75 to $200, some- 
times higher. Please do not write us for cheap dogs. 
Our dogs famous for breeding, beauty, —a 
and trustworthiness with children. Shipped C. O. 

on approval. State age, sex, color preferred, rea 
of buying, and approximate price you Wish to pay. 

SIOUX KENNELS 
A. B. DeHaan, Box C, Bivd. Sta., Sioux City, lowa 





WATSON’S 


DOG 
BRUSHES 


Make your dog a present of a brush. It keeps dog 
Sanitary—Good Natured—Hair Smooth and Clean. 


PRICE LIST—Combination Boxes 


BOSTON TERRIER SPECIAL 
Two Brushes, styles No. 4, B-28-BT, and 
No. 5, B-32-BT. 
The fine wire brush for cleaning the dog; the 
coarse wire to give him a satisfied an ‘con- 


tented feeling. One Dollar per box. 


TOY DOG SPECIAL 
For Pekingese, Pomeranians and all Toy 
Dogs. Three Brushes, styles B-25-C, B-28-C, 
and C-32-T. Two Dollars per box. 


wane Special Combination Box 
Three Brushes, one each style, B-25-C, 
B-22-C, and C-32-T. A good combination for 
Cats, Furs, etc. Two Dollars per box. 


CHOW, COLLIE, LONG HAIR 
DOG SPECIAL 
Two Brushes, Styles C-21-CD and C-32-T. 
The coarse brush is to clean out the under 
coat; the fine brush to fluff up the outer coat. 
Two Dollars per box 


WASCO Large Combination Box 

Six Brushes for different kinds of dogs. 

Style No. 1, very heavy wire. 

Style No. 2. medium coarse wire. 

Style No. 3, coarse wire. 

Style No. 4 and 5, Boston Terrier Special. 

Style No. 6, for fluffing up the coat. 

Three Dollars per box 


All above Parcel Post Prepaid east Mississippi River. Add twenty-three cents west Mississippi River. 
Mention Child Life when ordering—if brushes are not satisfactory, money refunded and return postage sent. 


L. S. WATSON MFG. CO. 


Leicester, Mass. 
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COLLIES 


Safest dog for children 





ENGLISH SETTERS 
FOR SALE—A few grown dogs 


and puppies of excellent breeding. 
For appointment, telephone 
cE LEWIS, Kennel Manager, Beverly ew: 
Write 147 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 
WILLOW BROOK KENN ELS 


Beverly, Massachusetts 





‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 
A SPECIALTY 
Ideal Companions for Children 
Make Excellent Playmates 
Also, Newfoundlands, Pointers and Setters,—both 


English and Trish, Airedales and Great D Danes. 
Dogs boarded 


‘Write for Information 
BELLUM KENNELS “‘Onaway-at-the-Bay”’ 
Benson’s Corner, Oak Bay, N.B 


rex YOUR DOGS and PUPS 


Feed the BEST —That’s 


\ Sporting Goods or feed Store pee ot ordet 
“Ng lbs, at 750 or 10 tbs. at bs. at $1.25 
; tire FREE, 


U.S. 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Ich. 


ST. BERNARDS 


The best companion for chil- 
dren. Grand puppies from 
best Swiss and American blood 
lines. Oldest breeders of pure 
bred Saints in U. S. A. 


GROVELAND AND 
Fritty Ryf of Dirigo at = DIRIGO KENNELS 


months ‘ 
No. 389,167 50% Swiss Buxton, Maine 








“Buy the Best” Pedi 
“At Just Halt Prices”’ 
Wolf Grey, Black, Cream, 
Police, 2 mos 


25.00 
This is our monthly sale. sbaais 

} A-1 stock. Order from this ad. 
5 Male Puppies, NOT PEDIGREED, $15 


‘or Children. Book on care—now 50c 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS, Box 15, Medway, Mase. 
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MY LITTLE DOG 
PUFF 























Y dear little doggie, 
Is white as driven snow, 
And anywhere I wander, 


Prices reasonable. 


My Puffie’s there you know. 
Dept. Al 









FRITZI, AKC, 391042 





She loves her nice soft pillow, 


Bred from 
the very best 
im ported 
strains. 
pies ready for 
shipment. Ca- 
} talogue Ten 
Cents. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 


D.C. Davis, Prop. - - Cimarron, Kan. 







Pup- 












Police Dogs and Puppies 


Every boy and girl would love to be the proud 
owner of a real companion like Fritzi. For 
generations the parents of our dogs have been 
prize winners of Germany and this country. 


Write us to-day 


WABEDO FARMS KENNELS 
ROSCOE PACKER, Owner 
Marshalltown, lowa 


As she lies down there to rest, 














But let a stranger come about, 


She barks her level best. 


















She chews up all my hosiery, 
Which is against the law. 
And when I say I'll spank her 










PONTCHARTRAIN 
DOBERMANNS 
The Ideal House Dog 
Natural guard—yet not vicious 
Literature on Request 
GLENN 8. STAINES 


Office 3107-9 Woodward Dept. C.L. 
Detroit, Mich. 


“AIREDALES 


The only all-round dog in the canine family. 
Farm raised puppies in perfect condition. A. 
K. C. pedigreed with national and international 
daca tek. Brains as well as style. 


Write for price list and descriptive literature 


FOWLER’S es KENNELS 
Braselton, 







She looks at me in awe. 
















But I love my little Pufhe 
And she loves me too, I'll say 







For we romp and play together 







Ask your Daddy for 


A Police Dog 
—Like this 
A lovable, roly-poly, play- 
ful puppy now; in timea loyal, 
intelligent companion of ster- 
ling character—a dog you'll 
always be proud to own. 


THE ver ABT es. 
Jackson S 





’Cause that’s my doggie’s way. 














NAIDA JANE MYERS 
Age 9 Harrisburg, Illinois 









Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world. 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 


PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 







I may belittle and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I’m quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 











CHILD LIFE 
The CHILD LIFE Dog Department | Pv: Department 
F YOU should like to have near your home for your 
a friendly dog we will be convenience. 
glad to answer any questions The Dog Department of 
about them. Wewilltellyou CHILD LIFE has helped 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
what dogs make the bestcom- many of its little readers in the : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
1 


I may buy a dog. 


I prefer a (grown dog) [] 
( puppy ) 2 


panions, about howmuch they selection of these lovable pets 
cost, and, if you like, we will and is able to give you good, 


recommend the best kennels reliable advice about them. 





Just write to 






CHILD LIFE DOG DEPARTMENT 
536 South Clark Street - | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















TERRIERS 
in Middle West 


All our dogs have 
gone to winners in 
one or more shows. Some of finest 
blood lines in America and Canada. 


NEDLA KENNELS 


Mannheim Road and Lake Street 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


For those 
who want 
the best 


lines in America. ‘They will 

i} develop into large, beautiful, 
intelligent animals, famed as 
com, 


watch dogs. 


Tell your advertisers to write me. 


We have........ children in our home. 


} ij RIVEREDGE KENNELS 
C. F. McDONALD, Owner 
Champion Pythagoras Highland Park  Lllinois 












The “MOCCASIN” 
A Keds model with the 
popular vulcanized crepe 


rubber sole. 


Shoes like the paws 


of a boy’s best pal 


AN you run faster than your dog ? 
Can you jump as high as a dog 
half your size? 


Examine your dog’s paws some day. 
They are soft and springy. That’s one 
of the reasons why he is so agile. 


With a pair of Keds, your feet be- 
come as much as possible like the paws 
of a dog. 


Keds soles are tough and springy— 
full of life and full of wear. Keds uppers 
are light and cool yet strong. They fit 
snugly. And their special Feltex inner- 
soles keep the feet cool and comfortable 
even on hottest days. 

You will find that in Keds you can walk 
farther, run faster and be lighter on your feet 
than ever before. There are no other shoes 


like Keds for every kind of game and sport 
and for grinding everyday wear. 


Keds come in all popular styles—for all the 
family—and at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 
Your dealer has genuine Keds or can get them 
for you. 


Free booklet for boys and girls! 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports gives rules 
for games and sports, vacation and camping sug- 
gestions, and lots of other interesting informa- 
tion. Sent free if you address Dept. K-99, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds unlessthe 
name Keds is on the shoe 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 


Number XXXIII 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


ARMERS call me the most useful bird in 

the world. Think of that! You see I eat 
over sixty kinds of weeds, such as ragweed, 
chickweed and sorrel, that are apt to harm their 
crops, and I also am very fond of eating about 
140 different insect pests—such as Rocky 
Mountain locusts, chinch bugs, grasshoppers, 
cotton worms and the Colorado potato beetles. 
In fact we are so useful to farmers that there 
are laws to protect us from hunters who would 
like to make a meal of us. For only a few 
weeks every fall are sportsmen allowed to 
shoot us and they have to pay money in 
order to have that chance. Game wardens 
feel sorry for us during cold and stormy 
weather. You see we do not migrate as so 
many other birds do. So the game wardens 
and farmers feed us, when we can’t find food 
for ourselves. In many states there are great 
preserves where we birds can live in peace and 
raise large families. Our babies are often 
shipped to different parts of the country where 
they want to get rid of the insect pests we 
like to eat. (They do say we eat our own 
weight of insects every day!) 

We are field birds and are found in fields 
adjoining woodlands in almost all sections of 
America. Our habits are rather like those of 
the hens in your own chicken yard. That is, 
our wives may lay about eighteen white eggs 
in a brood, and our young leave the nest 
almost as soon as they are hatched and find 
food with the help: of the mother bird. We 
make our nests of grass on the ground, hidden 
carefully away among stubble or under a 
stump. We are a very devoted family and 
the next time you get out in a field you may 
see a mother about ten inches long and some 
of her baby chicks. Our scientific name is 
COLINUS VIRGINIANUS, but our every- 
day name I am sure you know already. We 
whistle it every day! 
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Dear Children: Read about me on page 554, then 
tell my name and color me in niy really truly 
colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., 
before September 12. Be sure to send your name 


and age and address with the page you color. 
The two best pages and answers by a girl win a prize, 
and so do the two best pages and answers by a boy. 
The names of the boys and girls who do the next 
best pages and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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CHILD LIFE LITERARY CONTEST 


‘*‘What I Like Best in CHILD LIFE—and Why”’ 


Dear Contest Editor: 

What I like best in the CHILD LIFE are the letters written 
by the children in different countries of the world, because it 
gives us the knowledge of foreign child life which we do not get 
from our study of them in books. Some of us will even get our 
geography, locate and study about the place from which they 
are writing and are telling us about. This revives our interest in 
geography. Also when we answer we try to write our very best 
and use the best of grammar, which helps us in our school work. 
_ Before we read these letters in the CHILD LIFE we were 
ignorant of what the boys and girls of the foreign countries were 
doing. Our interest was only for the children in the locality in 
which we live, children of our own country. 

On exchange of letters with the boys and girls —their address 
which we learned through the CHILD LIFE—we learn more of 
their family life and of their mothers, fathers, sisters and brothers. 
Finally there springs up a feeling of friendship and love which will 
last forever. 

This friendship and love of our American children for children 
of foreign countries, may some day help to solve the terrible 
problem of war, and all because one time in our lives we read 
and learned of them through the letters in the wonderful maga- 
zine, CHILD LIFE. 

THEO. M. BARNETT, 
Point Pleasant, 
Age 12. ($20.00 prize) W.Va. BFS DD. 2 
Dear Contest Editor: 

What I like best in CHILD LIFE is the Good Citizens’ League 
department because I believe this department, if studied care- 
fully, will help every boy and girl to become better citizens. 

The better the citizens, the better will be our country, and the 
boys and girls of to-day are to be the future citizens of this coun- 
try of ours. 

We girls and boys of to-day are each striving for an education 
which will best prepare us for social service to our fellow-man. 
It is a fact that our attitude toward our fellow-man is largely due 
to our training—that we will be either selfish or unselfish accord- 
ing to this training. 

This thought should be constantly in the minds of the boys 
and girls of to-day, for we are the future citizens of our country. 
We should strive to develop within ourselves ideals of service to 
parents, brothers, sisters, relatives, friends, and playmates. 
We should strive to compete honorably with our neighbors, and 
to work for the good of the group. We should also consider the 
results of our actions. 

If we are to accomplish our best work in this world, we must 
train ourselves to the social habit of kindness to our fellow-man 
as well as all animals, to the habits of thoughtfulness, co-opera- 
tion, honesty, promptness, industry, obedience, and patriotism. 

I like this department best because I believe if the boys and 
girls who read CHILD LIFE will observe closely the motto, 
creed, and pledge and live up to all the teachings of the league, 
they will become better citizens in the future. If they live up 
to the creed and keep this pledge it is sure to make of them better 
boys and girls. Good boys and girls make good men and women; 
good men and women make good citizens; likewise good citizens 
make a good country. 

LucILE DE VALL 
Age 10. ($10.000 prize) Ellisville, Miss. 


Dear Contest Editor: 

When I read that you wanted us children to write and tell 
what we liked best about CHILD LIFE, it reminded me of a 
story mother tells on me. She says that when I was very small 
a lady offered me a piece of candy from a large box of chocolates 
lying on her table. I stood on tiptoe looking at them for sev- 
eral minutes, then remarked: ‘‘They all look like they taste the 
best.” It is so hard to choose but I think what I like best of all 
in the children’s own magazine are the Illustrated Poems. The 
illustrations mean so much to us children in the hospital, because 
when we do not feel like reading we can lie and look at the pic- 
tures. They are ever so much nicer than the newspaper funnies 


and most as good as seeing a movie. I always read the poems 
first and start with the greeting page which has just the right 
name. When you lift up the cover and see it, you’ve just about 
the same feeling as when you open the door and see your best 
friend who has come to play a while. The cover design on 
CHILD LIFE is the loveliest I have ever seen on any magazine 
—much more beautiful than on the ones mother buys for herself. 
Mother sees that I get my CHILD LIFE every month and I 
always pass it on to be read and returned by some child less for- 
tunate. Some children like the stories best, but I like to learn 
the poems by heart and to whisper them to myself just before I 
fo sleep. I can’t imagine what I would do without CHILD 


DorROTHY WOOLEVER 
Room 612, 
Grant Hospital, 


Age 1l. ($8.00 prize) Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Contest Editor: 

I like CHILD LIFE best of all the magazines I get. I get 
some days other magazines for children. I get Nature Magazine 
every month like grown-ups. My Daddy sends me Fillette every 
week from Paris, France, where my French grandmother is. 

My Mommie gets me CHILD LIFE. When I am waiting 
for CHILD LIFE, I am very happy. When I have it, I am even 
happier still. 

There are so many nice things, I can hardly tell what I like 
best or why or which. I always turn quick to the Cut-Outs. 
I like the little House-up-in-the-Tree poem. I like the poems 
that are so lovely. In the morning the sunshine makes a sort 
of a little rainbow up on my ceiling. I look at it and play the 
Browny Peekaboo has made it. When my mother wants me, 
I come dancing out of the bushes, playing that I’m the Fairy 
Feather Toe. Sometimes at night I think about the Sandman 


tory. 

But I think I like really best the Plays, because they’re cute 
and funny and laughy. They make me laugh with a great big 
laugh. I like them because the people talk themselves. It 
seems more like really truly things. I talk for Betty Sue and the 
paper doll fairies just like a Play, first one and then the other. 
I cut them out of CHILD LIFE because I had two alike. I play 
the fairies brought Betty Sue and Sally Lou to Fairyland. 
love specially in the Plays Pussy Willow and the Pirate of Pooh, 
because I like fairies and pixies and pirates most of all. Mom- 
mie says I can keep the Plays for Always and Always. 

A kiss to dear Rose Waldo and love from 


CAROLINE HANWAY FRANK 
302 Centre Street, 
Age 4%. ($6.00 prize) Kenneth Square, Pa. (Philadelphia) 


(Letter taken verbatim from child’s dictation. She 
cannot write yet)—Age 4 years 6 mos. 


Dear Contest Editor: 

Every department in CHILD LIFE is so good and helpful, I 
hardly know which one I like the very best. But I finally have 
decided “‘Our Work Shop” is the best of all. 

The work in this department is interesting to me because I 
like to work with tools. 

Almost all of the designs are easy enough for a beginner like 
me to make with a little help from Daddy. They are nice enough 
wi an older boy, too, so I’m saving my magazines until I get 

igger. 

Mother says this part of the magazine keeps me busy in my 
spare time from one month to the next, so that I do not want to 
go some other place to play all of the time. 

I take my magazine to school and sometimes we get to make 
some of the things there. E 

My teacher likes this department, too. So all around I think 
this part of the magazine suits me the best. 


BRUCE BERNDT, 
Age 8. ($5.00 prize) Glasco, Kansas.” 


Continued on page 568 
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MAGIC WANDS 


By HAZEL BORING 


HE magic wand is a narrow stick of sealing 
wax. The gay-colored sticks of art wax, 
about six or seven inches long and one-half inch 
square, that you can buy in a ten-cent store make 
fine wands. 

The magic itself you put into the wand with a 
piece of old flannel or fur. 

The little people that you bewitch are tiny figures 
about 1% inches long that you cut from bright- 
colored tissue paper. They will look funnier when 
they are bewitched if you make their arms and 
legs as long as possible. 

Perhaps Mother or Grandmother will show you 
how to cut a row of these figures at one time by 
folding a piece of tissue paper. If you make them 
like this, you must cut them apart, of course, so 
that each little figure will be separate. You may 
use little squares of tissue paper instead of the 
figures, only these do not look so comical when 
they are bewitched. 

Two or more children may play a game of 
“Magic Wands.” Each one must have a wand 
and a piece of old flannel or fur. Sit at a table or 
in a circle on the floor with a pile of the little tissue 
paper figures in the center. 

If a number of you are playing, you will be less 
in one another’s way, if you sit in two lines instead 
of a circle, and place the tissue paper figures in a 
row half-way between the lines. 

Rub your wand briskly a few times with the piece 
of flannel and hold it over the pile of paper figures. 
Instantly, the figures are bewitched, leap into the 
air and stick fast to your wand. Draw in your 
wand, pull the little people from it, place them in 
front of you and go back after more. When your 
wand seems to be losing its power, give it a few rubs 
with the flannel. 

Hold your wand over the pile of tissue-paper 
people five times—or as many times as you may 
all have decided upon. Then count the number 
of paper people in front of you. The one who has 
bewitched the largest number wins. 

This game is only one of the many interesting 
ones you can play with your magic wand. You 
will think of many others yourself and will have 
no end of fun experimenting with the wand. If in 
your games or experiments your wand should break, 
use the longer piece as a wand. Or you can quite 
easily push the pieces together again if you will 
warm the broken ends. 

You can make wands of other things besides 
sticks of sealing wax. For instance, if you rub a 
rubber side comb with a piece of flannel, little bits 
of tissue paper will fly to meet the comb. 

It is the rubbing that gives the magic to the stick 
of sealing wax, or comb. This magic is electricity 
which is one of the most magical things in this 
magical world. 





THINGS 


POLLY CHASE 


HAVE ared Japan kimono, 

An Indian suit with eagle feather, 
I have a pair of overalls, 
A waterproof for rainy weather. 


I have a scooter and some marbles, 
And lots of books! (I think it’s five!) 
But I like best my little lamb 
Because, you see, my lamb’s alive! 


BEAN FLIP 


By YOKEE Z. MUTS 


HE leader, who also acts as scorekeeper, gives 

each player ten beans and places a numbered 
target upon the table. The target may be made at 
home by using a large sheet of plain paper and 
drawing circle within circle upon it. The smallest 
circle is formed by placing an after-dinner coffee 
cup or a baking powder can in the exact center of 
the paper, and drawing a pencil around the edge. 
For the next larger circle an inverted teacup may 
be used, then a saucer next, then a breakfast plate, 
and last, the largest-sized dinner plate. This makes 
five circles, including the bull’s eye. 

The center or bull’s-eye is marked 100, the next 
circle 50, the next 25, the next 10 and the fifth 
circle 5. Each player in turn plays his ten beans 
by flipping them on the target until the leader has 
marked the player’s score, and then the counters 
are returned and the next player flips his beans. 

Any bean landing on the bull’s-eye counts 100, 
the next circular place 50 and soon. A bean falling 
on any circle line counts only 3; it must snap into 
the space between the circles to gain the full count. 
Each player may have as many turns as time 
allows, and the player scoring the highest in the 
final count wins the game. If teams are formed, 
the total score on each side determines which team 
is victorious. 








CHILD LIFE 


THE TRAVELING A BC 


By FRANCES H. GAINES 


HE next time you are taking a long drive or 

journey on the train, and you are tired of 

looking at the trees and houses and animals as you 
go along, try playing this game. 

Look at the signs, the advertisements, names on 
passing machines or mail boxes—look everywhere— 
for the letters of the alphabet. You can’t guess 
what fun it is to see who can first find all the letters 
from A to Z. 

Begin with A of course, and keep right along 
down the alphabet, and remember you can only 
count a letter when it comes along just as you need 
it. Perhaps, you think it is too easy, but just 
try! 

For instance, one day Jimmy and Martha were 
on the back seat of their daddy’s machine, and the 
ride seemed very long, so they thought they’d like 
to race to see who would get to Z first. They both 
found A easily—each called out the letter when he 
saw it—and B and C, and then pretty soon they 
saw aD. Martha was quicker to catch sight of an 
E— it was the last letter on a sign that read: “FOR 
SALE.” 

But she didn’t notice that the F was on that same 
sign too! So she had to watch and look for quite 
a while, when both she and Jimmy caught sight of 
a home-made sign in front of a neat little farmhouse. 
It said: HOME COOKING, Fried Chicken Dinners. 

“E, F,” cried Jimmy as they sped by. “F, G, 
H, I,” fairly shouted Martha, whose sharp eyes had 
seen more than Jimmy’s had. You see, it is easy 
to find the letters on a page before you, but you 
must be mighty quick to see them as you drive by 
them so fast. 

Martha and Jimmy found it hard to see a J, but 
as they went through a town, there it was, ona sign 
over a little shop: ““FOSS & JONES, PLUMBERS.” 

And so they kept on without much trouble until 
they came to Q. That was a hard one. I really 
think it was half an hour before Martha jumped in 
excitement, pointing to a gasoline station where 
she read: “QUALITY GASOLINE—Drive right 

““Q!” she shouted, “‘there’s a Q, Jimmy!”” And 
Jimmy called out, “Yes and R, S, T, too!” 

They were nearly to the end of the alphabet, and 
a signboard of “Climax Canned Goods” kindly 
gave them an X, which is pretty hard to find. 
They saw plenty of Ys but no Zs. It grew nearly 
dark and they were almost home when Martha 
called out, “‘I beat, I beat, there’s a Z!”” And sure 
enough, on the little sign post that told people the 
name of the street they saw “Manzanita Avenue.” 

So Martha won the game, and Mother and Father 
on the front seat said they had never known Jimmy 
and Martha to be so patient before on a long ride, 
and after supper time, too. 

Try it yourself next time and see what fun it is! 
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CHILD LIFE LITERARY 
CONTEST 


‘What I Like Best in CHILD LIFE—and Why”’ 


PRIZE WINNERS 


FIRST PRIZE—$20.00 


THEO. M. BARNETT, Point Pleasant, 
R. F. D. No. 2, age 12. 


SECOND PRIZE—$10.00 
LuciLE DE VALL, Ellisville, Miss., age 10. 


THIRD PRIZE—$8.00 


DOROTHY WOOLEVER, Room 612, Grant Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio, age 11. 


FOURTH PRIZE—$6.00 


CAROLINE HANWAY FRANK, 302 Center St., Ken- 
neth Square, Philadelphia, Pa., age 414. 


FIFTH PRIZE—EACH $5.00 
BRUCE BERNDT, Glasco, Kans., age 8. 


ALICE Mary ADAMS, Ute Trail Ranch, Pagoda, 
Colo., age 12. 


SIXTH PRIZE—EACH $3.00 

NONA BOYETTE, 721 N. 13th St., Frederick, Okla., 
age 12. 

BETTY BookoutT, Indianola, Miss., age 11. 

ELOISE LULA PATTILLO, 708 N. Spring St., Pensa- 
cola, Fla., age 12 

F. G. Lyons, 7 N. Jackson St., Mobile, Ala., age 6. 

ESTHER BARRON, Lexington, Georgia, age 11. 

ADELE PALMER, King St., Portchester, New York. 

MATHILDA SCHIRMER, 1909 Mohawk St., Chicago, 
Ill., age 13. 

MOLLY _ 109 Orange Ave., Ripon, Calif., 
age 11. 

LoyaL D. Lyons, 7 N. Jackson St., Mobile, Ala., 
age 11. 


— GREENE, 738 Belt Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
age 11. 


W. Va., 


SEVENTH PRIZE—$2.00 EACH 

aera HARDWICK, Box 637, Jerome, Idaho, 
age 11. 

N. B. DozikEr, Jr., 404 Sunset Ave., Rocky Mount, 
N. C., age 9. 

HuGH Moretz, Hickory, N. C. 

— LaRSON, R. R. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
age 9. 

ELIZABETH SAMPSON, Gothenberg, Nebr., age 12. 

BETTY Capa 68 Thornton Ave., Sharon, Pa., 
age i. 

Mary BELL ARCHER, 136 Catalpa St., Clarksdale, 
Miss., age 11. 

Lois KNiE, Cordell, Okla. 

MARIE TALBOTT, Lenox Place, Wheeling, W. Va., 

— RHODES, 9 Elm Place, Webster Groves, 

oO. 


EIGHTH PRIZE—$1.00 EACH 


RUTH GRALL, 323 E. Erie Ave., Lorain, Ohio, age 11. 
HELMA HARVEY, Alama, Nev. 
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FRANK C. BANTA, Franklin, Ind., age 8. 

WILLIAM DETRICK, 324 N. Madriver St., 
fontaine, Ohio, age 13. 

MARIETTA SHOUP, The Gardens, Dayton, Ohio, 
age 12. 

RUTH E. WILSON, R. R. 2, Pekin, III. 


DOROTHY MENZIES, 156 Tyson St., Newbrighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., age 11 


VIRGINIA SLOCUM, 102 Palm Ave., Warren, Pa., 
ETHEL KITTERMAN, Doland, S. Dak., age 11. 
GWENDOLYN DROLET, Box 28, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
age 12 
KATHERINE WHITTON, 
lyn, N. Y. 
GERTRUDE STEPHENS, Clarkston, Mich., age 11. 


CHARLOTTE KNIGHT, Raymond, Alberta, Can., age 
10. 


NANCY ROBERTS, Box 207, Lancaster, Mo. 

SUSANNA MAIER, 307 S. 4th Ave., Royersford, Pa. 

MARGARET WINN, 719 W. Jefferson St., Waxaha- 
chie, Tex., age 12. 

HARRIET GOSHORN, Route 1, Memphis, Tenn., 


SUZANNE HANNUM, 1105 Cambrea Ave., Windber, 
Pa., age 12. 


ESTHER SUMNER, Boulder, Mont. 
JOHN F. DUNN, Jr., Alice, Texas, age 10. 


Belle- 


1148 Pacific St., Brook- 


HONOR ROLL 


CHILD LIFE 


Hartwell 
/irginia Haldeman 
Dorothybee Adams 
Marguerite Barringer 
Constance Brown 
Marie Ridgley 
Beatrice Cohen 
Martha Pedersen 
Mary A. Lenk 
Anne S. Brennan 
Marian McIntyre 
May Fletcher 
Lucile C. Whitman 
Mary G. Preston 
Marjorie Kautter 
Margaret Reader 
Sara J. Hooker 
Alice Sullivan 
Louise Kenyon 
Harriet Beaver 
Gertrude Wooldrik 
Dorothy Pierce 
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Alice Cooper 
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Muriel Clark 
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Nell Sat Mickeay 
leene Whitman 
Margaret L. Toler 

Olivia Bo 
Douglas 
Eleanor Richman 
Phyllis Dalrymple 
yilis le 
Dorothy Pennock 
Charles Krause 
Barbara Barrett 
Janet Little 
Anne Carroll 
Harriet Bardes 
Paula Everett 
Anna P. 


Inez Schell 
Katherine Heidelberg 
Mary K. Warren 
Rebecca Lowenstein 
Betty Scott 
Jennie H. Garth 
Norma J. Asbury 
Nell Bleecker 
Rita Amenn 
Nancy L. Brecheen 
Eleanor Gaddis 
Grayce Bell 
Elizabeth Trwobridge 
Hester Martin 
Rosalie E. Simpson 
mma Shutts 
Isabel Tiefenthal 
Katherine E. Price 
leanor Frame 
Geraldine Mayo 
Barbara J. Honberger 
Helen J. Conger 
Barbara Kurtz 
Katherine Peck 
Maxine Stangland 
Lillian Juhler 
Robina Hillenbrand 
Mary gh 


Dorothy Reid 

Patricia McCulloch 

Myra Wolworth 
ith Hanson 
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Jane Gamble 
Carolyn Elliott 
Dolly R. Pickbourne 
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VISITING ’ROUND WITH 
NATIONS-GAME 


By ANNA MEDARY 


This game is made up for five boys and girls 
any number can play it. 


IVE each child a slip of paper two or three 

inches wide and twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and a pencil. The child who conducts the game 
takes his or her place in front of the children playing 
the game and begins by saying, “Now we shall 
visit ‘round with the nations.” 

The first place we go we see some people with 
dark eyes and hair; they have very good singing 
voices, and live in a country with a warm climate 
and blue skies. Please draw a picture of the head 
of one of these people, name the nation to which he 
belongs, and put your own name in the upper right- 
hand corner of the paper, turning the paper over to 
hide the picture. When every one has finished each 
passes his or her paper to the child in back, if the 
children are at desks, or along, if in a row. After 
the papers are passed, (but not opened), the con- 
ductor goes on. 

The second place we go we see tall people with 
light hair, they live in a country which is very cold 
in winter, often wearing sheepskin coats. They 
have given some great violinists to the world. Please 
draw a picture of the head of one of these people, 
name it, put your own name on, fold the paper, 
and pass as before. 

The third place we go we see people with very 
dark skins, they live in a hot country, in tribes, 
and eat the raw meat of animals. Please draw a 
picture, and so on, as you did before. 

The fourth place we go we see people who used 
to wear their hair in a queue, if they were men, but 
are not doing it as much as they did. They like 
rice and tea, and eat with chopsticks. Please draw 
a picture and so on, just as you did. 

You will note that five children are playing the 
game but only four nations are described; you al- 
ways describe one nation less than the number of 
children, so when the paper is passed for the last 
time the players do not bet their own last drawing. 

Now when the papers have been passed, they 
are opened, and you have a chance to see all the 
nations drawn; the conductor names them saying: 
NO. 1, ITALIAN. NO.2, RUSSIAN. NO.3, AFRI- 
CAN. NO. 4, CHINAMAN. 

The child who wins the greatest number conducts 
the next game, if you want to continue it. And, 
of course, you may use as many nations as you wish, 
or as many descriptions, but it is best not to describe 
too much, just enough to make the people playing 
the game think. 

As the visiting ’round is done by airship it is pos- 
sible to skip from one country to another and cover 
a lot of space in a short time! 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of ‘‘The Boy Craftsman,” ‘‘Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys,” 
“‘Home-Made Games and Game Equipment,” etc, 


A TOY WINDMILL 


5 W ] ATCHING the fan blades 
M of a toy windmill spin, 
and the tail swing the fan, 
now this way, now that way, keeping it always into 
the wind, is fascinating to old and young alike. 
Indeed, when I set up the little model shown in 
Figure 1, it thrilled me as it had when a boy, to see it 
come to life under the magic spell of the wind. 

But the points that will interest you boys most 
are that the model is an easily-built mechanical toy, 
that it can be made of materials to be found at home, 
and that wind power costs nothing. 

The windmill consists of the fan, shaft and tail. 
The fan has a hub and four blades. Figure 2 shows 
one of the hub blocks. If you can find a strip of 
what carpenters call 1-by-2, supposedly 1 inch thick 
and 2 inches wide, but really about 34-inch thick and 
134 inches wide, it will simplify the work to use it, 
since you will only have to saw off two lengths 334 
inches long. The hub blocks must be crossed, and 
it is necessary to “halve” them so they will fit 
together with surfaces ‘‘flush,”’ or even. 
“‘Halving”’ consists of cutting a piece from 
each block (Fig. 3) 
so one block will 
interlock the other. 
The piece removed 
must be of the 
width and one-half 
the thickness of 
the block. Saw out 
the piece with your : 
coping-saw, or, if 
you have a chisel, 
split it out after 


P-r------- 


sawing down at the ends of the space. The cutting 
must be done carefully so the blocks will interlock 
nicely. Trimming with a file and sandpaper, or with 
both, may be necessary to make a neat joint. When 
you have fitted the blocks, fasten them together with 
small nails or screws, then bore a hole 3{¢ inch in 
diameter through the center for a screw for mounting 
the hub on the shaft. 

The ends of the hub blocks must be slotted to 
receive the fan blades. Cut the slots across the ends 
from corner to corner, as indicated by the dotted 
line in Fig. 2. Notice that these diagonal slots are 
made in the same direction. Make the slots 14 inch 
wide and 34 inch deep. Cutting them with a coping- 
saw is easy. 

A pattern for the fan blades is given in Fig. 4. 
Covers and bottoms of cigar-boxes are good material 
for them. Draw a center-line, mark off the measure- 
ments each side of the line, complete the outline, and 
saw out the piece. One piece can be used as a pattern 
for marking the other three. Round the outer 

(Continued on page 564) 
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CHILD LIFE 


Jimmy Bulldog’s Ride in the Air 


HE trouble all started over Mr. Fox's gold-headed 
cane, which he left lying in the meadow. I don't know 
who spotted it first. Maybe it was Baldy the Eagle, 


soaring around way up there in the sky. Maybe, as Jimmy 
Bulldog claimed, it was himself who first saw it, as he trotted 
along the meadow path. Anyway, Baldy swooped down on 
the cane just as Jimmy grabbed it in his jaws. 


My, but they both were angry. Baldy clutched tight with 
his mighty claws, and Jimmy just gripped that cane in his 
mouth for all he was worth. Finally, Baldy began to beat the 
air with his great wings. Slowly, but surely, he arose. Up 
and up he went, still clutching the cane. But do you think 
Jimmy Bulldog would let go? No, sir, not a bit of it! 


What a thrill that was for Jimmy Bulldog—flying in the 
air! And just think what would have happened if he had let 
go. But never fear—Jimmy Bulldog has good, strong teeth 
and jaws, and he held on for very life, until finally Baldy got 
tired and came down to earth again. But Jimmy still held on 
to the cane. And Baldy was so tired he was glad to let 
him have it. 

Probably you'll never need your teeth to keep you from 
falling, but it’s nice to have good teeth, anyway. If your 
teeth were not strong and healthy, you couldn't enjoy good 
things to eat. If you clean your teeth, as Mother tells you, 
and chew crisp foods, it will doa lot to keep your teeth and 
gums firm and healthy. Grape-Nuts is a crisp food which 


(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post's Bran Flakes and Post's 
Bran Chocolate. © 1926,P. C. Co. 


you ll like to chew well, as you should do. And Grape-Nuts 
tastes fine, too. Ask your aotiies © get you some today. 


MOTHERS! Good teeth are a ain important factor in 
the health of your child. Grape-Nuts, a crisp food, requires 
chewing. Proper chewing not only aids the teeth and gums 
greatly, but, by exercising the jaws, influences favorably the 
facial contour and shape of your child’s head. 


But the finest quality of Grape-Nuts is this. It contributes 
to your child’s body dextrins, maltose, and other carbo 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for bones and teeth; protein for muscle and body-building, 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides a delicious and ad- 
mirably balanced ration. It is baked by a special process, 
preparing it for ideal digestion—which permits the body to 
extract the essential food elements with the least effort. 
Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morning! 


An authoritative booklet on feeding children 


We would like you to read a booklet by a widely known authority on 
the relation of food to the growth of your child. 

Mail the coupon below for two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free 
—enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you, for yourself, “A 
Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing menus for a series of delightful 
health breakfasts. Follow these menus and form the habit of healthful 
meals to start the day right. 


G.—C.L. 9-26]| : 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerzar Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with “‘A Book 
of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical di-ector of Cornell Medical College, 
and also a booklet on the relation of food to growth. 
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Good Citizens’ League 
" MOTTO: Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


CREED: 


School 
The members of the Brocton Good 
Citizens’ League were holding their 
first September meeting. They had 
just finished an exciting game of “I 
Spy,” and now they were gathered 
around Miss Bradley, their counselor, 
for the lemonade and cookies that 
Elizabeth had provided. 
Bill was grumbling. 
“Now that school is begin- 
ning, there won’t be any- 
thing but study for us for 
awhile.” 
“Why, Bill,”” Miss Brad- 
ley said in some surprise, 
“I thought you liked to go 


A 


may enter this contest. 


Miriam had been very thoughtful 
all this time, but now she spoke. 
“Come to think about it, every date 
we have to learn stands for an 
adventure of some sort.” 

“Isn’t it that way with your other 
studies, too? Every subject you 
take will provide you with adven- 
tures.”” Miss Bradley laughed when 


CONTEST 


What does it Mean to Be a Good Citizen? 


NY boy or girl who is a member of the Good 
Citizens’ League or who wants to be a member, 
In not more than fifty- 
five words, tell us what you think it means to be a 


By. this time all the children were 
beginning to look interested and 
Grace said, ‘“‘Lots of us say we don’t 
like to go to school, though down in 
our hearts we really do. I wonder 
why it is we talk that way.” 

“It’s because we don’t stop to 
think how much fun and adventure 
our studies really give us,” said 
Elizabeth, her eyes shining 
because a wonderful plan 
had just popped into her 
head. ‘‘Let’s make some big 
posters which will say: ‘Free 
trip around the world— 
if you take geography,’ and 


to school.” 

“Well, I do—in a way,” 
Bill admitted, “but after 
having picnics and going 
camping and tracking wild 
animals to their lairs and 
things like that all summer, 
it won’t be very thrilling 
to learn whole columns of 
dates and the multiplica- 


good citizen and mail your paper to the CHILD 
LIFE Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, in time to reach our office by September 25. 
Sign your name, address, age, and school clearly in 
ink, and state whether or not you are already a 
member of the league. 

There will be two prizes—one for boys and girls 
nine years old and under, and another for boys and 
girls ten years old and over. For the winner in each 
of these two groups, there will be a silk flag, size 
24 x 36 inches. In addition, a flag, size 4 x 6 feet, 
will be presented to the schools of the winners. 

Every contestant, who is not already a member 
will receive one of the pretty blue and gold Good 


‘See Columbus discover 
America—in history class,’ 
and things like that. We 
can hang them in the corri- 
dors at school, if the prin- 
cipal doesn’t mind.” 

As it turned out, the 
principal was very glad to 
have their attractive pos- 
ters hung in the halls where 


tion table and when to say 
shall and will and things 
like that. Now will it?” 

“No, it won’t!” the others agreed, 
all except Miss Bradley. 

She simply smiled. “You must 
be wearing your gloom glasses,’’ she 
teased. ‘Take a column of dates, 
for instance. What do you think of 
when I say 1492 and 1776?” 

“Oh, that’s different!’’ said David. 
“Those dates stand for.adventure.” 


Citizens’ League pins. 


she saw the doubtful looks on the 
members’ faces. ‘““There’s geography, 
for instance, which will take you on 
far journeys, or arithmetic which 
will help to train you and the other 
boys and girls to carry on the 
business of the world. Then, there 
are language, spelling and reading, 
which together give you the poems 
and the story books you like to read.” 
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all the boys and girls could 
see them. The boys and girls 
were very glad to read them, 
too, and there was very little grum- 
bling to be heard about school tasks 
and studies. They seemed to realize 
just what good times lay beyond their 
classroom doors, if they were only 
willing to look for them. 

And everybody agreed that the 
members of the league had found 
another splendid way of showing 
their good citizenship. 
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A Good Citizen—School 


I attended school a 

I was on time every 

I took flowers or a a to help 
make the schoolroom pleasant. 


DA oP YPe 


bell ran 

ene anak the apparatus on the play- 
ground fairly 

7. I passed acest the halls quietly. 

S; -3 wallet hard even when no teacher 

was in the room. 

9. I spoke respectfully to the teachers. 

. I was friendly to a lonely or unhappy 
pupil. 

en a our teacher by obeying 
cheerfully. 

. I helped the ee by not bringing 
any dirt into the building. 


13. I helped by not throwing any paper 
on the school grounds. 

14. I erased some marks on the school 
building. 

15. I helped a smaller child with his 
wraps or in some other way. 

16, I listened attentively. 

17. I was careful not to waste materials. 

18. I showed a visitor about the building. 

19. I made no unnecessa 

20. I recited so all the class could hear me. 

21. I kept my desk in order. 

22. I read about Anton Dvorak, the great 
musician, whose birthday comes in 
September. 

23. I read about Samuel Johnson, author 
of the great English dictionary, whose 
= comes on September eight- 

24. Tl pained about Horace Mann, the 
father of American public schools. 

25. I wrote a paper on “What it means 


to be a good citizen.” 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a 
is record e monthly Honor 


and there is a prize for mem’ © earn 200 
pointe d during eight consecutive months. Other good 
s 


~ > substituted for those suggested above, 
inal activities are published and 
rite your name, age ch 
c! 


and the 


2 
September list of good decds 
5th, if you want to 


see your name on the Honor Roll. 


League Membership 

Any boy or girl who is a reader of 
CHILD LIFE may become a member of 
the league and, upon application, giving 
his name, age and address, will receive 
membership pin. We shall ‘be glad to help 
you start a branch league among your 
friends or among the pupils in your room 
at school and shall mail you a handbook 
and pins for the boys and girls whose 
names, ages, and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, 
manager, CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ 
League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Honor Roll for June 


The following members earned twenty-five or more 
honor points during June. 


Eleanor Meyer 


No 
Mary Bately Dorothy Miller 
Elsine Beck Frederic Monahon 
Virginia Blunt Walter Naugler 
Alice Ruth Nelso 
Lavinia Briggs erick Newman 
Dorothy Buckley Shirley Patch 
Raymond Cahill obert Phillips 
Nellie Cone Marjorie Rice 
Virginia Crever Robert Rollins 
Roger Dodge Felix Russo 
Betty Dosc' Eli igabeth S Sargent 

osella Fagan Olive = ~ 
Annie M. Ferrell oenky 
Jimmie F Marjorie Sennett 
Ozro Field Maxwell 
Mary E. Huppertz Phyllis Stokes 
Ernest Jones Whitney Stuart 
— G 1 an Albert Taylor 

meg ae David Taylor 

rginia irginia Temple 
Pauline Leighton Foster Terrio 
Frances McDowell Josephine William 
Reginald Marshall Katherine E. Zeis 


I kept my school books neat and clean. ¥ .\ 
I found oe place promptly when the 


‘ 
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 squirme He looked among th 


cA to ia awalk a-looking , ; 


Mawes 





Si - «He scratchedthe ground y 
sup here and there but never founda: 


res ¥ 


‘and beneath atiny 4+ But pretty * 
; soon he looked around and found he * 


* was alone- H 


eep, dion! 


e'd never been alone be- * 
', fore, it fi lled his O with frig ht-Aindso , 
he said, Cheep, cheep! Clean 
‘with all his mi ght. Then 
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cheepl! 


:  sudenly he heard a step. It ai ete : 
i eg jet Bperhy It might be Mother * 


ne ev 
é s agreat biq qreen-eye 


awit 


‘ around the {fii}- 
* or two, there’ isa 


with other * : 
* about the size of Sus SS started 






? She has such nice $ 
Says, ‘Cluck.,cluck,now and then The , 


lappy jumps 
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“One 
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" we a proud old * 
ee hid behindsome * 
Bia noise? What" ., 
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.until ba meta : 
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Tt seemed to be his habit OC! 
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have you seenmy mother, 1S 


wand * 
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blinked his other*, and flopped , 


his other f}-'\Vh y yess he satd,I do » 
7 helew I saw your cine dear; lor Just ’ 
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Little Brother Francis 
of Assisi 













































By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


Editor of the Commonweal 





















T. FRANCIS OF ASSISI who has 

been given so many affectionate 
names—‘‘Little Brother,’ ‘‘Little Poor 
Man,” ‘‘The World's Friend’’—will 
always have a special appeal to boys 
and girls. His story is both simple 
and thrilling. He lived as a child 
might dream of living, or play at living, 
and a child understands his sympathy 
for flowers, birds, animals, and his 
essential friendliness. 

























The growing boy or girl can appre- 
ciate better, however, the meaning of 
his sacrifices, and the significance of 
his life. Michael Williams has written 
to reach these young people, and also 
their parents. He has chosen well to 
write this book in this year, for 1926 
is the 7ooth anniversary of the birth 
of St. Francis. 













The story is alive with adventure 
and excitement, in addition to its 
poetic beauty. Michael Williams is a 
writer who would bring out all sides of 
such a life. He has written the strong, 
vivid story of a great man, a great 
hero, a great saint. Young people will 
want to read it and own it. 


Price $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago DaHas 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 560) 


corners, and smooth the edges with sandpaper. 
Fasten the blades in the hub ends with brads. 

Cut the shaft of the dimensions given in Fig. 5, 
slot one end for the tail, and drill a hole in the other 
end for the hub mounting screw. 

Lay out the tail by the pattern in Fig. 6, on a cigar- 
box cover. After sawing it out, and finishing it 
with sandpaper, fasten it in the slotted shaft end 
with brads. 

In assembling, place an iron washer under the 
head of the hub screw, and another to come between 
the hub and shaft end, as indicated in Fig. 3. 

A hole must be drilled through the shaft for 
pivoting it to the windmill support. This hole 
must be at the “balancing point.’ You can deter- 
mine the point by resting the shaft of the assembled 
windmill upon a stick and sliding it back and forth. 
The point will be about 3 inches from the hub end 
of the shaft. Drill a 3{. inch hole, and use a screw 
to fit it, for a pivot, with iron washers placed under 
the head, and between the shaft and its support. 
You can mount the windmill upon a 1-by-2-inch 
stick, then screw or nail the stick support where you 
decide to place the model. 

Of course, you must finish the windmill in bright 
colors. Red fan blades, a yellow hub and shaft, 
and a green tail are a good combination. Two- 
ounce cans of enamels and lacquers can be obtained 
at a paint store. 


IN SEPTEMBER 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


WALKED down the lane 
Past the Maple Tree, 
And Post Man wind 
Brought a note to me— 
A small yellow note 
From my friend, the tree! 


You call it a “‘leaf’’ 

Just drifting down? 
Why, it says, “Old Winter 

Will soon be in town!” — 
So it’s really a letter 

The Tree sent down! 


LABOR DAY 


MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


N LABOR DAY the work must stop 
In every mill and every shop, 
And there’s a wonderful parade. 
I saw it from the roof last year— 
This time I want to see it near, 
And cheer! 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit public Library 
Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Reach, California 


OT long ago, I picked up Percy MacKaye’s Tall 

Tales of the Kentucky Mountains, a collection of 

living folklore which has haunted the Kentucky 
Ridges for almost the whole of the Nineteenth Century. 
There was one ancient fabulist of the mountains, 
named Solomon Shell, familiarly called ‘‘ole Sol,” 
who told his tales with a gusto of solemnity which 
charmed all of his far-scattered neighbors. Though 
he died at the age of ninety-eight, old Sol’s stories 
lived on. One of them, “The Hick’ry Pick-Tooth,” 
bids fair to out-rival anything you may have read in 
The Children’s Munchausen. As I read ‘“‘The Peach- 
Rocked Deer’’ and ‘‘The Meat of A Snowball,” I felt 
that Baron Munchausen and ‘“‘ole Sol,’”’ with all their 
differences, must have been very near of kin. 

Because we all like stories which are brimful of 
absurdly impossible adventures, it may be fun to talk 
over one particular species of tales—those which 
Mr. MacKaye calls of a “tall” or whopping variety. 
What tale of this sort first occurs to you? 

Near-by, on a Georgia plantation, there are the 
little boy and Uncle Remus with his songs and sayings 
about Bre’r Fox, Bre’r Rabbit, the Tar Baby and the 
rest of the “‘creeturs.’’ Living among those fantastic 
Negro animal stories is Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country. Not far away there are other 
plantation Negro stories called How and Why Stories 
by John C. Branner. Among them are the tales ‘“‘Why 
the Snake Has No Feet,” “How the Tadpole Lost 
His Tail,” ““Why the Snail Is So Slow.” From first to 
last, Noah’s Ark has afforded pleasant nonsense, too. 
In Mr. Branner’s book there is the story of ‘How 
The Cat Came To Have Nine Lives” and, before this, 
you have thought of E. Boyd Smith’s picture book of 
animated animals, called After They Came Out of the 
Ark. In The Admiral’s Caravan, wooden images and 
Noah’s ark come to life in wonderland. 

Perhaps no book, except Just So Stories, answers 
fully such questions as ‘“‘Where the Elephant Got His 
Trunk,” ‘““How the Camel Got Its Hump,” etc., but 
certainly there are other delightful nonsense books 
about animals. The “taller” the tale the better we 
like it! Haven’t you gleefully added to the number 
of pancakes eaten by Little Black Sambo or with nice 
imagination sold that ointment which grew Titian red 
hair for The Curly Haired Hen? The grown-up person 
who reads The Cozy Lion aloud must know how to 
roar and must tell how the lion lived on breakfast 
food. Among the other adventures which we should 
not want to forget are those related in Rootabaga 
Stories, The Three Mulla Mulgars and The Jumping 
Frog. Besides ‘‘Little Black Sambo’s Experiences With 
an African Tiger,’’ there is The Bojabi Tree and 
Pinocchio in Africa. Possibly it is here that Pinocchio 
reaches the height of his adventures, for he is crowned 
emperor by a cannibal tribe. 


The Rose and the Ring, like Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, is a story which was first written to amuse 
a child. It shouid be near the top of your list with 
one of the best books of all—Gulliver’s Travels. 

We should like to talk about The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow and The Queen’s Museum and The Hunting 
of the Snark. No doubt they have stirred your curi- 
osity ere this. If not, we shall only say that they, too, 
are whopper-wit and leave the rest to you. 


TALES FROM WHOPPER-DOM 
Admiral’s Caravan - - - = Charles E. Carryl 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN" COMPANY, BOSTON 
After They Came on ofthe Ark - - - - E. Boyd Smith 

. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Alice’s nine in Wonderland - - - - - Lewis Carroll 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Bojabi Tree -- - - Edith Rickert 
OUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Book of Cheerful Cats- - - - -J coaph 6. Francis 
HE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Cat and Fiddle Book - - - 
Florence E. Bell ak. Pleeamee E. (Richmond 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Children’s Munchausen - - 


Rudolph E. — eae 7 a John Martin 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COM ANY. BOST! 


Cozy Lion - - Frances Z. Burnett 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Curly Haired Hen - - - Au wsie Vimar 


FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, NEW YO 
Fairy Tales from Ge Arabian Nights - - - - - 
. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Gulliver’s Travels - - Jonathan Swift 
AND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
How and Why Stories- - - - - John C. Branner 
NRY a & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Hunting of the Snar' - Lewis Carroll 
THE A CMILLAN “COMPANY, NEW YORK 


"2 Dixon 


Jumping Frog - Samuel L. Clemens 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Just So Stories - - - ---- Rudveed Kipling 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YOR 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Coun Toe c Harris 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Mystery Tales for Boys and Girls - - - - Eloo . S. Smith 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON 
Nonsense Books - Edward Lear 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Pinocchio in Africa- - ~ - - E. Cherubini 
GINN & “COMPANY, BOSTON 
Queen’s Museum - - - Pronk Stockton 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YOR 
Rootabaga Stories - - - - - Car Sandburg 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 
Rose and the Rin --- Williom ‘i. Thackeray 


THE ”ACMILLAN “COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Stories and Legends - Weshingion Irving 
PUTNAM’ ‘S SONS, NEW YOR 


Tall Tales rome the Kentucky Mountains- - reo Mackaye 
EORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YO 


Three Mulla Meigars - - Walter De La Mare 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, NEW YORK 


Wonderful Adventures of Ludo, the Little Green Duck - 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY, NEW yorK /4¢k Roberts 


Story of Little Black Sambo - - - - Helen Bannerman 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


BETH is very happy because she is going to school this year. 
And oh, the pretty things she has to wear! 

She has three blouses to go with her checked, serge skirt— 
one of pongee, another of poplin, and a jersey cloth trimmed 
with a brilliant felt butterfly. 

Not many six-year-old girls can boast of a really, truly smock. 
Beth has one made of linen with bloomers to match. It has rag- 
lan sleeves and buttons down the front like a coat. 

Last of all, behold her very much scalloped gingham with a 
small vest of striped material. This is the kind of a dress that 
a different touch may be added to, such as the bouquet of ging- 


ham flowers appliqued on one side. 

Are your school dresses all ready? If not, why not make 
them CHILD LIFE dresses? 

Pattern No. 5388, 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

Pattern No. 5506, 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

Pattern No. 5471, 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

All patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped self-addressed envelope to 
CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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FRIENDLY FACE 


By John Dukes MsKee 








DIRECTIONS 
OUNT the page on firm cardboard, which is not too heavy. wood or a bit of rubber eraser to prevent it from slipping out. Besure, 
Make the three pieces. Then make the four holes on Piece A, and however, that Piece C in the center will have room enough to revolve 


the two on Piece C. Run a pin through the spots in the centers of 
Pi A,B, SC. Band he cine iatecen Pt A i bel freely. 9S epee nS toy Sy ates ee 
the South American boy on Piece B, as shown in the sketch of the side a finger of the other hand, sail the ships around the world and dis- 
view, and then paste. Fasten the pin at the back with a small bit of cover new friends in far-off lands. 
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‘‘What I Like Best in CHILD LIEE—and Why” 


Continued from page 556 


Dear Contest Editor: 

Though it is indeed hard to decide upon a favorite depart- 
ment in so interesting and helpful a magazine, still I do think 
that the Joy Givers’ Club is the most interesting and helpful de- 
partment of all. 

In this club, it seems that the cold, vast world shrinks to a very 
small and friendly circle, full of stories, ideas, interesting places 
and people that give you a warm feeling down in your heart. 

In the stories and poems written by the other members, you 
get new ideas and views that, perhaps, have never occurred to 
you before. 

Then, too, you hear of interesting places—maybe the homes of 
correspondents; and in turn can tell something about your own 
home and experiences. 

Then there 1s a lot of pleasure in corresponding with some of the 
members yourself, and in exchanging ideas and thoughts that 
will help to broaden your knowledge, feeling of fellowship and 
your views. 

When one’s stories, poems or letters are published in the maga- 
zine, they give the writer a feeling of hope and courage, they 
strengthen his will power, increase his vocabulary, improve his 
power of speech and make it easier for him to express himself 
well. Besides all this, they start his imagination working, and 
open his eyes to the beauty of the smaller things by the pathof Life. 

This helps one to become a true Joy Giver! 


Love from, 


ALICE Mary ADAMS 
Ute Trail Ranch, 


Age 12 years. Pagoda, Colo. 


($5.00 prize) 
Dear Contest Editor: 

I’m just crazy over CHILD LIFE Cooking. Mother says that 
I’m getting to be the “‘cook of the family.’’ Even big sister who 
is thirteen can hardly cook any better, even if she does take 
cooking in the Junior High School. But even if I do get lots of 
praise, and CHILD LIFE gets lots of praise too, there’s one 
thing I don’t like, and that is because I’m getting to be such a 
fine cook Daddy says, “We're going on a picnic. Let’s let 
Molly make the dinner.” And that’s just what everybody says. 

When I made that cream of spinach soup, I wish that you 
had been there to see everybody smack their lips, and ask for a 
second helping! Even Cary, who won't eat plain spinach, was 
a regular pig. And that ambresia was just lovely. We had 
that one awfully hot night. 

I haven’t tried all the recipes, but I’ve looked at them every 
time, and every time they looked better. The directions are so 
clear. And those cute little illustrations too! They are so pretty! 

I’m sure I like the cooking best, and: yet, there are so many 
other lovely things in CHILD LIFE, that I think it’s pretty 
much of a tie all ‘round. 

Just Around Our Corner surely kept me jumping. It was 
chuck full of mystery. Then there are the dandy Indoor and 
Outdoor Games CHILD LIFE tells how to play. Toppo keeps 
us pretty busy all right! 

Yes, CHILD LIFE, you are full of the best kind of true-blue 
stories. 

Your loving reader and Joy-Giver, 


MOLLY BROWN, 


Age 11. Ripon, Calif. 


($3.00 prize) 
Dear Contest Editor: 

I have been taking CHILD LIFE for more than a year and 
I like everything in it so much that it is hard to choose what I 
like best. Do you mind if I write about two things? 

I like the Serial Story because it always stops in the most ex- 
citing place and you have a long time to think of what will 
happen next. In your mind you end the story as you think it 
will be and then when CHILD LIFE arrives the cover is torn off 
by fingers which shake with excitement. Then you curl up on 
the window seat, turn to the story and read until you come to 
the place where it says, ““This story to be continued next month,” 
and with a long sigh you lay the magazine down, wondering what 
will happen next. 

You soon take the magazine up again, however, and after 
looking through the Table of Contents, turn to the Joy Givers’ 
Club and read letters which other children have written and see 
pictures sent in by some of those same children. Next you read 
the poems and stories by still other children and if you chance 


to stumble on one of your own, a thrill runs through you and 
after reading it through you show it to your mother and feel 
very proud until somebody else accomplishes something still 
more wonderful; and then you feel more humble than ever. 

Then there is the correspondents’ list where you can find the 
name of a child your own age and write, introducing yourself 
and asking the other girl to introduce herself, and then you are 
friends and keep up a correspondence. 

Nearly every morning there is a letter for you when you go 
down to breakfast and after reading it you wonder if your last 
letter has reached your friend yet and decide that she may be 
reading it at that very minute. Yours sincerely, 

ADELE PALMER, 
($3.00 prize) Rochester, N. Y. 
Dear CHILD LIFE: 

The minute I spy the CHILD LIFE when Daddy brings it 
home, I grab for it as eagerly as “a duckling takes to water.” 
Every page is a treasure chest full of priceless jewels, but the 
choice gems—to me—are found in Plays and Pageants. 

My reasons for prefering this department to the others are 
its originality; the picturesque illustrations; many witty sayings 
and songs; and the unmistakable appeal of the quaint costumes. 

Each play is so very original that one cannot help being 
interested in it. New thoughts in every one—never an old 
thought disguised in new apparel. 

Clever drawings add greatly to the charm of the plays, as they 
are so picturesque, and interpret the author’s meaning so aptly. 

Many witty sayings and delightful little melodies rob the 
plays of any tiny inkling of dullness trickling through. 

Then, last, but not least, the costumes are so quaint, yet so 
effective that one can do nothing but submit to their charm. 
Characteristic pirate costumes suggestive of treasure chests and 
sea fights; dainty fairy costumes which remind one of tiny glades 
and fairly dells, and court costumes in all their splendor make 
one dream of courtly ladies and bold, dashing young courtiers; 
All compel people to admire them. 

I think that I shall always prefer Plays and Pageants to any 
other department in CHILD LIFE. 


Age 12. ($3.00 prize) 


Dear Contest Editor: 

I like the Joy Givers’ Club Department best in CHILD LIFE. 
I like the letters and stories and photos the children send in, and 
I think their poems are were cute. 

I think the motto of the Club is a very good one and is a good 
example for children to follow. The club teaches children to 
give joy to others and that is one of the greatest things we can do. 

It is good practice for children to learn to write good stories 
and compose letters without aid and it is very encouraging to 
see their letters and stories in print and to think that many 
children in far-off countries will read them and think what a 
smart girl or boy it was who wrote the piece in the book. 


FRIENDLY G. LYONS, 
Age 6. ($3.00 prize) 


Mobile, Ala. 
Dear Contest Editor: 

Who's Who in the Zoo helps me in more ways than one. It helps 
me to learn of the habits and life of many strange animals from 
different countries: to study them gives me general knowledge 
that I would not otherwise have and helps me to be more enter- 
taining to my friends and better company for myself. 

Very often when I do not know how to while away spare time, 
I can turn to CHILD LIFE and in its pages and the one espe- 
cially mentioned I spend a pleasant hour. 

It helps me to know the things that I see and to understand 
something of how wonderful the world is and how strange the 
many things that God has made. Their scientific names makes 
one peep into the dictionary every once in awhile, which is always 
good for a person. It also teaches you their noticeable traits, 
and coloring them is helpful, too. 

I hardly ever am interested in contests of this sort, but as this 
one sounded very good, I tried it and have done my best 


ELIZABETH GREENE 
738 Belt ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NONA BOYETT, 
Frederick, Okla. 


Age 11. ($3.00 prize) 


hives, Vole &, 








CLUB MOTTO 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 





Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CarRE OF RAND MCNALLy & ComPANY 


PERSIAN HOMES 


In the Persian homes, there are quite a 
few funny things. In the winter time, they 
have a sort of a table that stretches nearly 
from one end of the room to the other. 
The Persians sleep under this table. It 
has very thick blankets thrown over it. 
Over the blankets are pretty table covers. 
These are all embroidered by hand. They 
use this table for anything. They do not 
call this a table. They call it a cursie. 
They put sort of a little stove under this. 
It is like a milk pan with legs on it. They 
burn charcoal dust on it. They only use 
stoves when they have company. For 
teacups they have little tea glasses set in 
little silver holders. They always want 
you to have tea, no matter when you come. 
Often, we tell them not to bring us tea but 
they do it just the same. When we go, we 
have to persuade them to let us go because 
they always want us to stay longer. 

ELEANOR DENNY PAYNE, 
The American Mission, 


Age 10. Teheran, Persia. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

My father gets many magazines but I 
like CHILD LIFE best. But it is not 
only I who enjoys CHILD LIFE, but my 
whole family. 

I am Japanese, but I was born here and 
have never been to Japan yet. 

I am saving all my CHILD LIFES to 
send to my cousins in Japan. 

Your CHILD LIFE reader, 


Mutsu NaGal, 
Terry, Texas 


Age 11. 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 








KOREAN BOYS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I live in Syen Chun, Korea. I like 
CHILD LIFE and would like to join the 
Joy Givers’ Club. 

There are only three American children 
here, besides my brother and me. We have 
no school to go to but my mother teaches 


me at home. Here is a picture of Korean 

boys. Your friend, 
Betty CAMPBELL, 

Age 6. Syen Chun, Korea. 
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536 S. CLaRK STREET 





CHIcaAGo, ILLINOIS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am no longer in New York City. 
Last month we landed here in Germany. 
But we didn’t stay at Bremen, because we 
were going to my mother’s brother’s farm 
near Hanover. We are there now and en- 
joy it very much. We have three cows 
here and their names are Lottchen, Fanny 
and Hans. Hans got a little calf last 
week and we call the calf Max, because 
he is a bull. There are two more calves; 
their names are Gust and Lotty. We have 
seven pigs, too. We have a dog with the 
same name as yours, Waldo. We have a 
cat whose name is Mees and about 30 
hens, two with chicks and one setting on 


eggs. 

I enjoy CHILD LIFE very much and 
love every department and e in it. 
try to get an answer to all of the advertise- 
ment contests in CHILD LIFE on time, 
but there isn’t much chance, because by 
the time CHILD LIFE reaches me it is 
already the middle of the month. 

T have a little friend across the way whom 
I am teaching English out of CHILD LIFE. 
She already knows the poem in “The 
Muffin Shop” advertisement in the Feb- 
ruary CHILD LIFE. I am now teaching 
her the poem, Swing Time. which you 
wrote in the June CHILD LIFE. She 
(her name is Louise) knows how to read 
two verses already, and gives their trans- 
lation. 

I hope you will print this letter in CHILD 
LIFE. 


Sincerely, 
ELEANOR BRINKMANN, 
Husede, Kreis Wittlage, 
Pr. Hanover, Germany 





How often 
have your nerves 
been worn to a 
How 
often have you 
felt that the 
éraining of the children was 
too much of a burden? 


Do Your Children 
Ever Make You 
Nervous? 


After a rainy day shut in, or after 
a Sunday’s visiting are your 
nerves worn to a frazzle? Are 
the Children Perverse, Contrary, 
Unmanageable? Do you _ ever 
feel as though you couldn’t 
stand it another minute? 


WOULD you like to be able to manage 

your children easily and quietly, with- 
out constant ‘‘don’ts’’ and threats of punish- 
ment? Would you like to know how to win 
the child’s cooperation, to get him or her 
always to obey quickly? 

Recently there has been developed a system 
of child training which is founded upon the 
latest principles endorsed by leading national 
authorities. It accomplishes results never 
dreamed of by the average parent—results 
which forever banish disobedience, willfulness 
and untruthfulness with their consequent 
worry, strain and nervous fatigue. 


An Amazing Change 


Under the new system even children who 
have been positively unmanageable become 
obedient and willing, and such traits as bash- 
fulness, jealousy, fear and bragging are 
overcome. 

Instead of an unpleasant duty, a nerve 
racking task, child training becomes a genuine 
pleasure. The parent shares every confidence, 
joy and sorrow of the child, and at the same 
time has its respect and obedience. 


Due to an Entirely New Method 


The founder of this new system is Prof. 
Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and 
Columbia), who has written a complete course 
in Practical Child Training. This course is 
based on Professor Beery’s extensive in- 
vestigations and wide practical experience, and 
provides a well worked out plan which the 
parent can easily follow. 


Full Information Costs only a Stamp 


We shall be glad to send you free of charge our 
new booklet, ‘“‘New Methods in Child Training,” 
together with full particulars of the work of the 
Association and the special benefits it offers to 
members. 

If this booklet answers a few of the questions 
that have perplexed you, you will be glad that you 
sent for it. It is showing thousands of sincere 
American mothers the easy and right way to train 
their children. And it is only a matter of sending 
the coupon or a post card. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


The Parents Asseciation, 
Dept. 989, Pleasant Hill, Ohic 


Please send me your booklet, ‘‘New Methods in Child 
Training,"’ and information about the Parents Associa- 
tion, free of charge. This does not obligate me in any 
way. 


CHILD LIFE 


A GOOD JOY GIVER 


Once there was a little girl; she had 
never been to school before, but she had 
learned to read and write from her mother, 
who taught her for some days. She was a 
member of the Joy Givers’ Club and a 
good Joy Giver, too. 

The tt time she went to school, she 
sold so many subscriptions and made so 
many Joy Givers that CHILD LIFE gave 
her a present for being such a real Joy 
Giver. 

You see, she had made CHILD LIFE 
joyful by selling many subscriptidns, others 
« giving joy herself, and herself by giving 
joy to others! 

WALTER WALTON, 
Avelleneda 6, 


Age 11. Camaguey, Cuba 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am taking CHILD LIFE for a year. 
I enjoy it very much. I like “The Adven- 
ture of the Seven Keyholes’’ best of all the 
stories. 

I find your cooking recipes very inter- 
esting, too. I like to cook very much. I 
could not make the baked apples, or the 
cream of spinach soup, because we have 
neither apples nor spinach in the tropics. 
However, I could make the orange salad 
and we had it for luncheon and it was 
very good. 

I am ten years old and have lived nearly 
all my life in Ecuador and Peru. I hope 
that you will put my letter in CHILD 
LIFE. Perhaps some little girl in the 
States would write to me. 


Your friend, 
REID SCHROPS, 


Box 655, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, S. A. 








HELEN HISERMAN 


Dear CHILD LIFE: ; 

Every month, I can hardly wait for you 
to come. I have been taking you for six 
months and I am sending you a picture of 
myself sitting on a log at the beach. 

Mother says I can swim like a fish. I 
go in swimming nearly every day. I live 
in Honolulu—a city on Oahu. I am in 
the seventh grade and go to the Lincoln 
School. 

I want a letter from a CHILD LIFE 
subscriber. 

Your loving reader, 


HELEN HISERMAN, 
1634 Bingham St. 


Age 11. Honolulu, T. H. 
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Underwood Studio 


Nathalia Crane, 


twelve-year-old 
miracle poetess ~ 


__ this errno schoolgirl 
recently became famous as the 
author of “The Janitor’s Boy and 
Other Poems,” her friends far and 
near expressed their delight with 
Greeting Cards. 


What a joy to love and be loved 
by others! And Greeting Cards make 
it so easy to keep the bonds of 
friendship unbroken. 


In any good shop you will find a 
large assortment of cards for every 
occasion—cards expressing the very 
things you want to say —all ready 
for you to mail. 


* * * 


AnneRittenhouse, noted social authority, 
has written a most interesting book on 
the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 


The Greeting Card Association | 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 


Enclosed is25¢. Please send me, prepaid, “Greeting 
Cards— When and How to Use Them.”’ 
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Dont RUN Away 
MISS Muerer / 
Stay ‘or Some 










Here is the treat 
that can’t be beat! 
Peppermint Flavor 


Benefit and pleasure 
in generous measure! 









Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to become a member of the 
Joy Givers’ Club. Please send me a mem- 
bership card. I am not a regular subscriber, 
but my mother buys CHILD LIFE for me 
every month. Here is my picture. I live 


on top of a live volcano on the Island of | | 


Hawaii. 
Here is a little poem, I made up. 





MARGARET BOLES 


MY KITTEN 


I have a little kitten, 
And she’s as white as snow, 
And when I go to get her milk, 
She always wants to go. 


She is so very loving 

And purrs so very loud. 
And whenever she runs, 

She makes a big dust cloud. 


I love my little kitten, 

And I’m quite sure she loves me, 
So I’m always gentle with her, 

As she has no tail, you see. 


MARGARET BOLES, 
Hawaii National Park, 
Age 9. Volcano, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
P.S. I am going to visit my grandmother, 
in Arkansas, so please send my card to 809 
North A. St., Fort Smith, Ark. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I just love CHILD LIFE. I have had it 
for two years and every time my aunt 
sends it over to me, I try to begin reading 
it right away. I love “Just Around Our 
Corner,” and I also like to read the poems, 
stories and letters that other children write. 
I have been over here since December and 
I have been in Italy for the Easter holidays. 
I would like it very much if you would put 
my name on the “Children Who Want 
Letters” list. 

The Toytown Tattler is very funny and 
my brother, who often reads it, laughs very 
much over the funny things. My address 
is: Noel Hopkins, 11 Rue Bassano, Paris, 
France, but please keep on sending my 
magazine to Woodbrook, Maryland. 

Affectionately yours, 
NOEL HOPKINS, 
Paris, France. 
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“My, Whata 
Nice Surprise! 


I JUST love it when dad- 
dies or mothers use me 
to surprise their little girls. 
They're so happy when 
they see my funny, cunning 
little face, exactly like a 
real live baby, and they 
love to cuddle me so! I 
can sleep and cry, too. 


An artist studied babies for 
years to make me so like a real live 
baby just three days ‘old that 
everybody loves me. Her name 
is my birthmark, Grace Storey 
Putnam. I carry it written on a 
tag and imprinted on the back of 
my neck. Don’t forget, and then 
you'll surely know I’m a genuine 
Bye-Lo Baby. 


At leading toy and department 
stores. Nine sizes, 9 to 20 inches 
high. If not at your dealer’s 
write our Dept. 16H and we will 
tell you where to get it. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
111-119 E. 16th St., New York City 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
genuine “K and K” Bye-Lo Baby 
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Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I write to tell you that I have moved to 
Calle 9 No. 3F entre 8 y 10 Reparto la 
Sierra, a suburb. It is beautiful. There 
is fresh greenness everywhere, for you must 
know that in Cuba the seasons of the 
year are hardly felt. We really truly 
have only two seasons—the dry and the 
wet. Also there are many goats around: 
small, big and medium. . This suburb is 
not very far from the city. It only takes 
fifteen or twenty minutes to get to the city. 
I wish you would put me in “Children Who 
Want Letters,”’ for I just love to receive 
many of them. Well, I will say good-bye 
until sometime. 

























After 
School 


the J OY 
-BALL 


What glorious fun you will have with your “JOY-BALL” 
after school this Fall! 


How much happier school days will be when you know “that 
Great Big Beautiful Ball of many Colors” is waiting to amuse you 
after the day’s lessons are over! 

The “JOY-BALL” has a strong lace-up case of special water- 
proof fabric in bright beautiful colors, and a thick rubber bladder. 

It can not be easily injured even by the roughest play. 

Made in two sizes. Either size sent to any address in attractive 
colored box, carefully packed and postage paid on receipt of price. 

Ask mother or dad to send for one for you. 


Sincerely, 


EMMA QUESADA, 
Calle 9 No. 3F entre 8 y 10 Reparto 
la Sierra, Cuba 


PARENTS—Use the coupon for convenience in ordering. 





THE VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
13109-75 Athens Ave., Cleveland Ohio 





PUFFER-HUBBARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Please 
the child. In case | want one, tell me where I| can get it. 








one Senior JOY-BALL (12-inches diameter) for which I 1 $1.25. 
Please send me { one Junior JOY-BALL (10-inches diameter) for “ab I wales $1.00. 





see, Mother- 
feel my muscle! 


% SEE. mother, I’ve got twice as much 
muscle as Georgie, and he’s a year 
and a half older than I am! _ I am glad 
you got me a Row-Cycle Exerciser— 
it makes my legs and arms and back 


R Ow: e so strong!”’ 


PARENTS: The Row-Cycle Exerciser is 
scientifically designed to secure the same 
body action asin a rowing boat. Experts 
place rowing first in uniformly balanced 
body development. The Row-Cycle pre- 
vents one sided growth—it 
teaches the child to use his legs, 
arms, back and shoulders, all at 
one time. Besides, every boy 
and girl has endless fun with 
Row-Cycle. Literature contain- 
ing complete information will be 
sent you on receipt of the coupon 


below. 









Dear Miss Waldo: 

I think you may like this picture of a 
little papoose. It was taken at Macleod 
on Dominion Day. The Indians were all 
dressed up for the parade and this squaw 
refused to have - picture taken unless 
she was paid for i 

I have taken CHILD LIFE for two years 
now and I just love it. 

I am sending you a little verse and I 
hope you will find room for it. 

Yours sincerely, 


MURIEL STERNDALE-BENNETT, 
Age 10. Lethbridge, Alta. Canada 


UP AT GRANDMA’S 


at Grandma’s we have such fun, 

We play with Uncle’s bugle and little 
squirt gun; 

We dats up in Aunt Elsie’s clothes, 
2603 32d Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minnesota And then arrange to do some shows. 
Oh! we have fun up at Grandma’s! 
We do all sorts of plays and dramas. 
And when we are finished with our play, 
We tidy up for another day. 


MURIEL STERNDALE-BENNETT 
Lethbridge, Alta. Canada 


se send me literature explaining the valuable health and entertainment features of Row-Cycle for 
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The 
Baby Midget 


For Infants 


Hose Supporters 
PIN-ONS and SEW-ONS 


in any length 





Baby Midgets are the littlest garters 
for the littlest folks. Some have bows and 
some have none—but all are equipped 
with the oblong rubber button that keeps 
stockings taut without twisting or tearing. 

For the older children, there are Velvet 
Grip hose supporters of every conceivable 
type and in every wanted style, all backed 
by the generations-old reputation for qual- 
ity, workmanship and wear. 

And don’t forget the Knicker Bostons, 
—just like Dad's, in plain colors and heather 
mixtures for the knicker-clad boys—and 
girls, too. 


Geonce Frost Company, BoSTon 


Makers of the Famous 
Boston Garter for Men 


WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


JULY COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Yellow Bellied Sapsucker. Color: Male 
has bright scarlet crown and throat, and 
black coat with white markings. Black on 
breast and yellowish belly. 





WINNERS 


MAYBELLE MILLS, Edgewood, Califor- 
nia, age 8. 

MARGARET W. STEVENS, 96 Chestnut 
Ave., Waterbury, Connecticut, age 12. 
JOHN WAYMAN, P,_O. Box 427, Fal- 

mouth, Massachusetts, age 10. 
BURNLEY WELSH, 14 Fairway Close, 
Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y., age 1o. 


SPECIAL HONOR ROLL 


Maurine Day 
Virginia Hoskins 
Pauline Krisl 
Kathryn Hamilton 
Patricia Dabney 
Barbara Lehr 


Edna Plumtree 
Nancy Stambaugh 
Marie Schumann 
Minnie E. Boylan 
Ruth McArthur 
Glenn Dill, Jr. 
Robert Mills 


HONOR ROLL 
Mina B. Austin 


Margaret Alltucker 
Phyllis Austin 


Paul Anderson 
Elizabeth Anderson 
Eleanor Anderson 
Betty Arnold 

Edith Anderson 
Roxanne Anderson 
Gertrude Abrams 
Fredericks Allen ita Bosch 
Julianna Austin Adelyne Benjamin 


(To be continued next month) 


Alfreda Burris 
Mary E. Buskirk 
ane Bleyer 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

We had a little puppy. His name was 
To-To. He was only two months old. 
He was brown with brown eyes and they 
shone from one room to the other. We 
loved him—everybody loved him, even 
my governess who doesn’t like —_ 

When he died, we felt sorry. y auntie 
Gerrie cried and I felt like crying but I 


thought I wouldn’t because everybody 
would be more sad. He was a Pekinese. 
I was lonely without him and my sisters, 
too. I wish I had a wire-haired terrier 
but in an apartment we can’t have another 
dog. I always ask my Mummy for one 
but it never arrives. My two sisters, 
Barry and Huguette, wish for a little 
brother but I wish for a dog. I can’t 
write English very well, because I am in a 
French school in Paris and only study 
French. We all like to hear the stories 
read by my Auntie Gerrie. Will you 
please put my letter in CHILD LIFE and 
the two pictures, I am sending you? One 
is of me with my great friend, Cony, who 
lives in St. Moritz. The other is To-To. 
I adore animals. Everybody should be 
sweet and kind to them, I think. 


JANE REISS, 
6 rue du Conseiller Collignon, 


Age 8 Paris, France 


JANE REISS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I want to become a member of Joy 
Givers’ Club and I hope you will send me 
a membership card. Now I am living in 
Italy where I came to study music. On 
the way we went to see Palestine and we 
have visited Jerusalem. If some girls want 
to know something about it, I beg them to 
write to 

GVENDALIN LEVMAN, 
via Superga N. 32, 


Age 9%. Forino VII, Italia. _ 


cil 


You'll have heaps of fun 
with Buildoblox and your mother will 
like it, too,—it’s much more than a 
fas-ci-nat-ing game! 


If you can’t find Buildoblox 
in the stores in your 
co. send in c ¢o- 
this coupon. ne mFG- 
R 
—_-— —_K-BECKne, Ws ed tor nic 
o pomse A% ™M cnet’ \ 
STR" depts ic we ¥ 


as gap ee 


“ 
Address 


You never had any 
blox like these! 


They are new and different—1o07 
many-shaped, interesting blox in bright 
red, green, yellow, and natural wood- 
packed in a sturdy shipshape box. 

You can build most unusual groups 
of objects with them; the delightful 
booklet tells you just exactly how to 
do it. 

Railway system, airplane, filling 
station, street car on track, city play- 
ground, house and yard with bushes 
and arbor, a pioneer, his cabin, and 
his duck—these are only a few of them. 

Prof. M. V. O'Shea, eminent child 
education authority of the University 
of Wisconsin, has not only made the 
Buildoblox book of instructions inter- 
esting to read and to follow; he has 
made it of direct assistance in building 
fine boys and girls as well. 


Boys and girls like these 
blox too! 


MANTEL L 


A whole boxful of 
fas-ci-nat-ing, dia- 
mond-shaped blox in 

ay red, blue. green, 
foun ellow, and 
white. With Diamo- 
blox you can play 
games, work puz- 
zles, build designs, 
make pictures, and 
optical illusions. 
Includescolor sheets 
of designs anddraw- 
ing paper for making 
your own designs. 


If you can’t get 
Diamoblox at your x 
stores, just send in bs 
the cou at the topof this column. You're 
sure to be delighted with 


tromPecker 
PlayThings 
ARE 





Your SpareTimelsWorth 


§3.00An Hour ~ 


RS. HAWN of Oklahoma (at the left) 


secured enough subscriptions to 
CHILD LIFE in one afternoon to earn $9.66. 


Invest your spare time with us for one 
month and prove to yourself that you, too, 
can earn money every spare hour. You can 
realize a nice income with an extra bonus 
each month. 


The income depends entirely on how much 
time you have to invest. rs. Black of 
Virginia received from us $24.75 one month; 
Miss Townsend of Iowa $60.30; Mr. Clow of 
California $77.50; Mrs. Gardiner of New 
York $20.40. Many others have invested 
their spare time with us and earned from 
$10.00 to $30.00 each month. 


We should like to tell you personally about our plan 
so that you, too, can earn money in your spare time. 


CHILD LIFE Subscription Club 
536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, III. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

I love CHILD LIFE very much and put 
it under my pillow at night. Some of it 
I read to my little brother David, and show 
some of the pictures to my little sister Jean. 

This is the rainy’season in India. Every- 
thing is nice and green. Mangoes are ripe 
now. 

PHILIP BROWNE, 
Sakchi Boulevarde, 
Age 7. Jamshedpur, India. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

The Koreans live in little mud houses 
with straw roofs. The windows have 
paper in them instead of glass. 

The Koreans sleep on the floor and sit 
on the floor and eat there, too. 

Men carry heavy loads on their 


NAN McCULLOCH, Secretary a & backs with a “jiggy.”| They use 
Please tell me your plan for turning my spare time into or, to 7 on sap ga 
money. orean writing lOOKS like 1S. 
A This means, “What is he doing?” 
% I would like to join the Joy Givers’ 
Y Club. I’m eight years old. 
hn 


. Sincerely, 
LE SANDY CAMPBELL, 
Syen Chun, Korea. 


THE DANDELION 


Gay little dandelion, so sweet and soft, 
I love you although I see you oft. 

Day by day I count your gold 

Which in a treasure chest you hold. 
But when the summer is gone 

And comes the winter’s dawn, 

And things are covered with ice and snow, 
Oh! how I long to see you grow! 


ie 
NC tenet oe 
Pate 


for INFANTS and MISSES 


oY are Horli iE 
The pea > Milk 
Malted Milk 
and Food 
For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, G HeGAreydberg. GENEVIEVE WILCOx, 


pea Chile. 
Tocopilla, Chile, S. A. 


Cover the Nursery Walle 
with Pictures Hung on 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Write forinteresting booklet 


“Making Pretty Children Prettier”’ 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For Ali Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN GO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENEVIEVE WILCOX 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I was so glad to receive your letter as I 
was anxious for it to come. CHILD LIFE 
is getting nicer and nicer all the time. I 
know I never shall get tired of it. I am 
sending a poem and a photo of my brother 
and sister and me. I think the CHILD 
LIFE stationery is so pretty. I am put- 
ting the recipes in a nice big book. I am 
only writing a few lines to tell you I am 
going to send the poem. 


Yours sincerely, 
GENEVIEVE MARIE Y. WILCOX. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
rinted on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like ‘‘Poet and Peasant,” 
“Black Hawk,” “Bridal Chorus,” “Etude,” “Faust,” etc.—all 
certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. Ask for 
Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Century’s low price 
is only possible because of hissmall profit. Comp ete catalogue 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. , 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—because 
they know it is all that good music can be—yet its price is but 
15¢ @ copy; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 232 W.40th St., N.Y.C. 
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Educate Your Child 


at Home 
No matter where you a you can 


famous 
netrectson of children 
from 4 to 12 os of age. Write 
for helpful literatur 

CALVERT | SCHOOL 
Manager 231 W. 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Epworth Military Academy 


Epworth, lowa 


“The Only School of Its Kind 
in lowa and Nebraska’ 

Member of the North Central Association. oa 
Point drill methods. Christian a‘ 

of fifteen acres. Upper and Lower Schools. SUM- 
MER SESSION June 15 to August 21. Boys from 
6 to 18 years received. Apply at once for catalog 
to Colonel Frank Q. Brown, Ph. B., D. D., Pres. 


GILFILLAN SCHOOL 


Situated in the sae Valley Forge Hills. 
Year round boarding ool planned 

ducted exclusively tor Tittle folks. 

phere is far removed from the institutional 

the children live the joyous life of a big, well 
cared for familv. Kindergarten and Elementary 
grades. Applications accepted the year round. 


Mrs. Mary E. Gilfillan, Spring Lake, Paoli, Pa. 


Mes. Burt's SCHOOL 


For Tiny Tots (1 to 12 years) 


PECIALIZED care for young 
children. Wide shaded jawns, 
SWings, see-saws, sandpiles, etc. 
Supervised outdoor play amo 
happy little companions. Soun 
education, music, dancing, thor- 
Ough training. Experienced physi- 
cian and nurse. 
MRS. M. L. BURT 
1120 Constant Avenue 
Peekskill, New York 
Telephone: Peekskill, 1139 


| GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! 


Join the LITTLE MOTHER’S 
ART EMBROIDERY CLUB 


| Send for further information, and membership 
j application blanks 


TRENG MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


‘ume Fulton Ave. Dept.C Astoria, L.I., N.Y. ! 


Play At Once This 
Banjo Ukulele ! 
Beautiful Professional Instrument 
NOT A TOY—WORTH $7.00 
Buy Direct from Manufacturers 


Ukulele Pick and Instructions, play in one 
hour any tune. The most simple instru- 
. Strum all the latest hits. Great fun. 
Pay postman $2.98 plus postage. 


speciaL 3298 


NEWARK UKULELE HOUSE 
588 Springfield Ave. Dept.C.L. Newark, N. J. 


ee ee et 








Hyacinths, extra large, per doz. - - $2.50 
Darwin Tulips, choice mixed, per doz. - .75 


Write for Free Catalog 
HOLLAND AMERICAN SEED CO. 


Grand Rapids 





Michigan 
BOYS & 


GIRLs eam Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. hen sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We trust you until 
Christmas. NO WORK—JUST FUN. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co. 
Dept. 121-CL Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am a little English girl who came to 
America three years and two months ago. 
I am going to tell _ about our voyage. 
We set sail on the fifth of August, 1922. It 
took seven days to get here. We came 
on a ship called “The Adriatic.” While 
we were on board, we had an explosion. 
It blew off a part ‘of the back end of the 
ship. It was caused by an electrician drop- 
ping a lighted match wale a one, While 
this was going on, an . was sent to 
the nearest ship, which was Pa hundred 
fifty miles away. On account of our ship 
sending an S. O. S., it put it out of it’s 
way as it was going the opposite way. 
When it got near our ship, little help was 
needed. After we got started we were 
faced by a fog that delayed us several 
hours. After the fog was over, we got on 
to New York all right. 

I am sending you a story I made myself. 
I just began to get CHILD LIFE and I 
think I will get it every month. Will 
some of your readers write to me? 

PHYLLIS PICKUP, 
3010 N. Sawyer Ave., 
hicago, Ill. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I have been a very eager reader of your 
magazine. I can hardly wait for the new 
number each month. I have enjoyed the 
Tom Tripp stories very much, and hope 
that you publish more like them. 

I live in Honolulu and was born here. 
My Mother’s home was in San Francisco 
and my Daddy comes from Philadelphia, 
but we all love Honolulu. So many people 
think that the climate here is hot; they are 
mistaken, for it has never gone above 88 
degrees. The evenings are always cool. 

We do not live in the city, but on a beach 
called Kailua which is twelve miles from 
town. We drive through the Pali (pali 
means precipice) to get to town. My 
Daddy takes me up the wonderful drive 
which winds up and up the mountains and 
through the Pali and down again on the 
other side to the city. We take this drive 
every day to school. I go to Punahou 
School, which is a private school and I’m 
in the Junior Academy (7th grade). 





BARBARA E. WEBB 


I have to get up early in the mornings 
and take a swim before breakfast, then 
another swim at four o’clock when I return 
from school. beach is wonderful. 
The sand is very white and as fine as flour. 
It is the finest ch on the Island. 

I should love to have some readers of 
CHILD LIFE write to me and I should 
enjoy telling something of our ‘wonderful 
Honolulu. 

I have two pedigreed wirehaired fox 
terriers and three dear kittens. They all 
play very nicely. Someday, I shall try to 
get a picture of them all together. 

Your loving reader, 


BARBARA E. WEBB, 
P. O. Box 531, 


Age 11%. Honolulu, T. H. 


BABY’S TREA 


1730 Sreaeton_ 
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After School or 
Play—Murine 


AFTER school, Murine 

quickly relieves EYES 
strained by study or ir- 
ritated by the chaik dust 
of the schoolroom. 


After play, it soothes 
away the irritation caused 


by exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. 


Thousands of careful mothers 
now use this long-trusted lotion 
tokeep little EYES always clear, 
bright and healthy. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 90, 
Chicago, for free book on eye care. 


URINE 


For YOUR 


EYES 





Non-Tarnishing Pewter Porringer 






THE CELLINI SHOP 


Buddy ‘Boul 


FREE! 


We want to send every CHILD 
LIFE reader a copy of our Buddy 
Book for boys and girls. The story 
is beautifully illustrated in color. 


PARENTS Do you Know that 
for a penny a day each, you can 
now insure every member of your 
family between the ages of 10 
and 70? 

Every policy provides $20.00 a 
week for 13 weeks if injured, 
$5000.00 for loss of limb or eyes 
by the wrecking or disablement of 
a railroad, street, elevated or 
underground railway, or passen- 
ger steamship or steamboat. 

$20 a week if injured and 
$2000.00 for loss of life, limb, 
eyes by the wrecking or disable- 
ment of private automobile, taxi- 
cab, public omnibus, horse-drawn 
vehicle or motorcycle. 


You also receive many other benefits. 

The i abou below will bring you all 
the facts about — new low cost, insur- 
ance service, 


Mail c oupon To-day 


5 Great Northern Casualt 

% 20 W. Jackson Bivd., + Ae Ill. 
R Send Buddy Book 0 Ss 
} Also, facts on your new noe forall thefamily § 
3 ata penny aday each. I 


PIII FITTV VTP 


GIFT 


Ideal for 
No Chemi- Children 
cal Action 
Enclose $3.00 
From Food Engraving 5c a Letter 
Extra 


rr. ill. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


I haven’t written a letter for so long that 
I’ve kind of forgotten what it’s like and of 
course you are one of the persons that is let 
out of my correspondence at least until 
now. But anyway, I like to receive letters 
and I wish you’d ask your members to 
write to me and I will answer them. 

I am enclosing a poem I wrote. That pic- 
ture was taken in Chitina where people get 
off the Copper River Northwestern Rail- 
way to go over the Richardson trail to 
Fairbanks. In Cordova the snow is some- 
times seven to nine feet deep. In most 
places it is not as high as that. As Cor- 
dova is on the coast, it is famous in Alaska 
for its abundance of rain. I hope that 
sometime you will be able to come up to 
Alaska, so that when you return to Chicago 
you can give more joy by writing about the 
“Wonderland of the North.” Fairbanks 
means the “Golden Heart of Alaska.” 


Lovingly yours, 
BETTY BOYER. 
Cordova, Alaska 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


I have been m Italy, Switzerland and 
France, since coming to Europe last March. 
I expect to visit England before we return 
to America. 

I should like to visit Egypt and Greece 
some day, to see the pyramids, the Sphinx 
and the Valley of the Kings in Egypt, and 
the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens in 
Greece. In the far East, I should like to 
go to India and Japan to see how differ- 
ently the people live there. 


Yours truly, 


JEANETTE LONG, 
Paris, France. 





ROBERT M. WHITE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I have been wanting to tell you for a long 
time how much I like to read your magazine. 
I live way off in China, where I do not go 
to school in an American School, or see 
many American children, but I study a 
correspondence course at home. I was 
born in China, but I am an American just 
the same. I live in a city whose walls were 
built when Babylon was flourishing. We 
ride in rickshaws and on little donkeys with 
bells, I am sending you a picture of my 
deer. 

We ride also in boats, because Soochow, 
our city, has so many canals. It is called 
the “Venice of China.” There is a high 
wall around the city, like most cities in 
China. We live outside the wall, and my 
little friends live inside, so we go in the city 
to see them once a week, and they come to 
see us once a week. 

Your reader, 
RoBert M. WHITE, 


Age 9. Soochow, China. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I would like very much to become a 
member of the Joy Givers’ Club. Will 
you please send me a membership card? 
I have taken CHILD LIFE for over a 
year and like it very well. I am sending 
you a picture of our Belgium Police Dog, 
Brave Heart, and myself. We call her 
“Brave”’ for short. When the picture was 
taken she was only a puppy seven weeks 
old. Her ears were not up. Her ears are 
up now as she is a year and three months. 
I have taught her to pull me on the sleigh 
like a little horse. We go on errands for 
Mother. I have not been home long now, 
as I spent part of the winter in Buffalo 
with my Aunt and Grandmother. The 





ELIZABETH POWELL 


typewriter I am using is one Daddy gave 
me for my birthday. I would like it if 
some of the girls or boys would write me, 
as I enjoy letters very much. I am eleven 
and in grade seven at school. 


Sincerely 
ELIZABETH POWELL, 


9938-114 Street, 


Age 11 Edmonton, Alta., Can. 





A LITTLE CAMEL’S STORY 


I am a chotur. I was born in Kashan. 
Now my mother and I are travelling to 
Resht. We are getting near the wet part 
of it. Mother and I always take a big skid 
when an auto goes by. The mud is aw- 
fully sloshy. My paws do not like it. My 
paws are not used to mud. They like the 
sand best. Mother has to carry big cans 
of oil. But I do not have to, because I 
am a baby. At night we stop at a cara- 
vansary. Mother lies down, but I want to 
run and skip about. When I want some 
milk, I want Mother to stop, so I can drink, 
but she cannot because she is tied in a train 
of camels. 

J. ToMMY PAYNE, 
American Mission, 


Age 7. Teheran, Persia. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


I like very much CHILD LIFE. I 
have it for two years. I would like to join 
the Joy Givers’ Club and to get the mem- 
ber’s club card. I live in Switzerland and 
would be so glad to get letters from other 
little girls, so kindly put me on the list. I 
am sending you a story I composed myself. 


Your little friend, 


Age 8 ALICE SPAULDING. 


THE PRESENT 


Once there was a boy called Henry who 
had rich parents. His mother gave him 
ten dollars, so he went into a book shop. 
He wanted to buy a story book that cost 
ten dollars. 

When in the shop he saw a poor boy 
standing outside looking at the lovely books 
and longing for one. 

“Mother,” said he, “‘I would like better 
to buy a book for five dollars and with the 
rest give the poor boy one.” 

His mother gladly assented, so he called 
the boy and told him to choose a story book. 

Imagine his joy! 

Henry went home, delighted to have 
done a kind action. His Mummy was very 
pleased to see that her boy had a kind feeling 
for the poor. 


ALICE O. SPAULDING, 
Champ-Soleil, Chailly sur Lausanne, 


Age 8 Switzerland. 


REED ELIZABETH SCHRAPS 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


My father gave you to me for a present. 
I enjoy your stories very much. I am ten 
years old and live in far away Ecuador. 
I have a big white horse. His name is 
Bud. I go for rides on him every day. I 
have a little sister. She is six years old. 
She has a little brown horse, too. She 
likes you very much. She likes the story 
about Tom Tripp, best of all the stories. 

I would like very much if you would 
publish my letter. I would like to have 
some little girl write to me, too. 

I saw a picture of two of my little friends 
in CHILD LIFE, so.I thought I would 
send a picture of myself and my horse. 


Much love from, 
REED ELIZABETH SCHRAPS, 


x , 
Age 10. Guayaquil, Ecuador, So. America 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I’ve been traveling around the world to 
many queer places. CHILD LIFE keeps 
me from being homesick. 

GASTON PIEYRRE, 


Age 9. Paris, France 








